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<iAn  Analysis  of  the  ‘Work  of a  (Stenographer 
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By  Karl  W.  Barnhart 


Chief,  Commercial  Education  Service,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  fVashington,  D.  C. 


Z^HERE  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that 
how  to  reorganize  the  curriculum  is  the 
dominant  problem  in  the  secondary  school 
field  today.  Neither  can  there  be  any  doubt 
about  the  accepted  method  of  curriculum¬ 
making  being  based  upon  studies  of  human 
life  activities  made  with  a  view  to  finding  out 
what  should  be  taught.  When  an  activity 
analysis  is  directed  toward  the  study  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  required  in  an  oc¬ 
cupation,  the  scientific  educator  is  on  the  same 
ground  with  the  advocate  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  whose  curriculum-making  creed  is  unre¬ 
servedly  based  upon  the  occupational  analysis, 
or  job-analysis  as  he  calls  it.  As  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  I  find  myself  on  common  ground 
with  the  scientific  educator  when  the  analysis 
of  the  work  of  a  stenographer  is  tmdertaJcen 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  more  insight  into 
the  problem  of  how  to  train  stenographers 
more  effectively. 

Employers,  pupils,  parents,  and  taxpayers 
all  assume  that  the  purpose  of  the  shorthand, 
typewriting,  and  office  practice  classes  in  the 


high  school  is  to  train  stenographers.  While 
all  adults  admit  that  there  are  certain  gen¬ 
eral  mental  disciplinary  outcomes  of  shorthand 
instruction,  yet  they  all  believe  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  outcome  should  be  efficient  preparation 
for  the  work  of  a  stenographer.  When  busi¬ 
ness  men  are  consulted,  they  are  unanimous 
in  reporting  that  they  employ  stenographers 
primarily  to  produce  accurate  transcripts  of 
their  dicfaiiom  TheSfe  tnfen  regard  shorthand, 
also  typewriting  and  other  commercial  subjects, 
as  a  means  to  an  end;  but  they  believe  that 
the  ability  to  transcribe  is  the  essential  ahilitv. 
and  so  they  expect  any  public  school  course 
for  training  stenographers  to  develop  this 
ability.  Evidently  the  constituent  elements  of 
this  ability  need  to  be  discovered  and  made  the 
objectives  of  any  stenographic  training  pro¬ 
gram. 

Duties  Both  Clerical  and  Stenographic 

In  general,  the  work  of  a  stenographer  in 
the  average  office  includes  two  distinctly  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  work.  Under  the  first  kind  can  be 
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classified  all  the  miscellaneous  duties  as  an 
office  clerk ;  under  the  second  kind,  all  the  spe¬ 
cific  duties  as  a  stenographer  in  taking  and 
transcribing  dictation. 

Analyses  Basic  in  Curriculum  Building 

The  average  stenographer  is  called  upon  to 
do  many  hundreds  of  clerical  tasks  connected 
with  handling  mail,  filing,  indexing,  using  the 
telephone,  meeting  and  dealing  with  people, 
and  performing  the  various  other  duties  of 
her  particular  position.  In  the  Analysis  of 
Secretarial  Duties  and  Traits,*  made  by  Dr. 
W.  VV.  Charters  and  Isadore  Whitley,  there 
are  listed,  without  completely  exhausting  the 
field,  about  680  diflferent  tasks  of  this  kind. 
Other  equally  comprehensive  analyses  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  have  to  be  made  to  find  the 
proper  basis  on  which  to  reorganize  instruction 
in  secretarial  office  training;  for  only  exhaus¬ 
tive  studies  can  reveal  the  actual  facts  about 
office  requirements  needed  in  outlining  an  ef¬ 
ficient  training  program  for  this  part  of  a 
stenographer’s  work.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  any  worth-while  course  preparing  for 
secretarial  work  can  be  outlined  hereafter 
without  being  based  on  an  analysis  such  as  is 
found  in  this  admirable  report.  This  general 
study  of  secretarial  office  duties  should  be  sup¬ 
plemented  in  every  effective  course  by  a  sup¬ 
plementary  study  of  the  same  kind  made  to 
find  out  what  are  the  local  practices  and  re¬ 
quirements  for  secretaries  which  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  any  course  really  preparing  for  em¬ 
ployment  in  local  offices. 

A  Preliminary  Study  of  a  Stenographed s  Work 

The  work  of  a  stenographer  in  reporting 
and  transcribing  dictation  has  never  been  mi¬ 
nutely  analyzed,  so,  as  a  contribution  to  this 
important  field,  the  following  preliminary  study 
is  submitted  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  the 
problem  of  developing  reporting  ability.  The 
analysis  given  here  is  not  at  all  complete  nor 
based  upon  an  exhaustive  study.  It  is  only  a 
brief  summary  of  what  is  known,  and  is  in¬ 
tended  to  reveal  some  of  the  problems  worth 
careful  study.  Incomplete  as  this  summary 
is,  it  should  have  some  vahie  to  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  training  stenographers;  for  it  should 
enable  them  to  see  wherein  their  teaching  ma¬ 
terials  and  methods  can  be  modified  so  as  to 
result  in  a  more  effective  preparation  for  this 
vocation  than  is  generally  given.  The  follow¬ 
ing  analysis  of  what  a  stenographer  does  when 
taking  dictation  is  given  here  in  the  order  in 
which  the  activities  take  place. 

Activities  Engaged  in  Taking  Dictation 

When  a  stenographer  sits  down  at  a  desk 
with  notebook  open  and  pen  poised  for  writing, 

*  Williams  &  Wilkins  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1924. 


she  is  ready  for  her  work  as  a  reporter,  which 
begins  w'hen  the  dictator  starts  his  dictation. 
From  then  on,  so  long  as  she  makes  short¬ 
hand  notes  preliminary  to  transcribing  what  is 
dictated,  she  is  engaged  in  the  following  ac¬ 
tivities  all  of  which  are  going  on  at  the  same 
time: 

She  listens  to  what  the  dictator  says; 

She  interprets  the  dictator’s  meaning  from  what 
she  hears ; 

She  recalls  the  shorthand  outlines  needed  for 
making  her  notes; 

She  makes  all  the  movements  required  for  writ¬ 
ing  the  necessary  shorthand  outlines. 

Oral  Punctuation 

These  several  activities  are  discussed  in 
detail  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs  so  as  to 
reveal  something  of  the  teaching  materials  and 
procedures  required  in  an  effective  training 
program. 

When  a  stenographer,  or  any  person,  listens 
to  a  speaker,  she  hears  a  fairly  rapid,  con¬ 
tinuous  stream  of  sounds  which  the  dictator 
uses  to  convey  a  very  definite  meaning.  This 
sound-stream  is  made  more  intelligible  by 
pauses  of  varying  lengths,  by  changes  in  the 
rate  of  utterance,  and  by  inflections  in  wide 
variety.  All  these  pauses,  changes,  and  in¬ 
flections,  which  one  author  has  called  oral 
punctuation,  are  essential  for  conveying  the 
meaning  intended  by  the  dictator.  Obviously, 
the  stenographer  must  know  the  significance 
of  all  this  oral  punctuation  if  she  is  to  get 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  dictation.  A  good 
illustration  of  the  significance  of  oral  punctua¬ 
tion  is  found  in  the  following  group  of  words. 
Thus,  the  word  group  thatthatisisthatthatisnot- 
isnotisnotthatilitis  has  no  meaning  if  pro¬ 
nounced  without  pause  or  voice  change.  Even 
when  pronounced  with  a  pause  after  each  word 
but  without  inflection,  as  follows,  that  that  is 
is  that  that  is  not  is  not  is  not  that  it  it  is, 
there  is  little  meaning  in  the  words  for  most 
people.  But  when  pronounced  as  follows,  the 
meaning  is  clear  to  all  who  understand  such 
abstract  language:  That,  that  is,  is.  That,  that 
is  not.  is  not.  Is  not  that  it  I  It  is.  The  pauses 
and  inflections  alone  make  the  difference.  So 
also  with  any  group  of  words. 

Obviously,  the  significance  of  the  oral  punc¬ 
tuation  of  the  dictator  must  be  grasped  by 
the  stenographer,  for  the  word  groupings  which 
convey  the  essential  thought  units  of  the  dic¬ 
tation  are  indicated  by  the  oral  punctuation 
only.  Unless  the  stenographer  gets,  with  the 
aid  of  the  oral  punctuation,  the  exact  thought 
expressed  by  the  dictator,  there  is  little  hope 
that  she  will  be  able  to  produce  an  accurate 
transcript.  Further,  unless  the  stenographer 
through  an  accurate  grasp  of  the  larger  thought 
units,  as  indicated  by  the  oral  punctuation,  can 
get  the  thought  of  the  dictator  as  rapidly  as 
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he  dictates,  she  will  not  be  able  to  write  with 
any  speed.  Recognition  of  the  significance  of 
oral  punctuation  thus  affects  both  accuracy 
and  speed  in  reporting  dictation. 

It  seems  probable,  though  not  yet  proved 
psychologically,  that  a  stenographer’s  failure 
to  recognize  the  fine  shades  of  meaning  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  subtleties  of  oral  punctuation  is 
responsible  for  many  of  the  errors  in  punc¬ 
tuation,  including  omissions  or  misplacings  of 
sentence  termination  points  which  the  stenog¬ 
rapher  often  makes.  Certainly  the  failure  of 
so  many  stenographers  to  recognize  interroga¬ 
tive  sentences  can  be  explained  on  the  grounds 
only  that  they  do  not  hear  or  recognize  the 
rising  inflection  in  dictation  or  do  not  know 
its  significance  when  heard. 

Hearing''  the  Sound-Stream 

Just  how  the  sound-stream  of  a  speaker  is 
heard  has  never  been  studied.  An  unestab¬ 
lished  analogy  with  reading  suggests  that  a 
listener  hears  (and  recognizes)  as  a  whole 
all  the  sounds  which  constitute  each  known 
word.  In  other  words,  the  listener  is  not  con¬ 
scious  of  the  succession  of  separate  syllables 
used  in  pronouncing  well-known  words,  but 
recognizes  the  entire  word  at  once.  This  same 
analogy  suggests  that  even  a  long  group  of 
syllable-sounds  constituting  a  familiar  phase, 
such  as  yours  truly,  yours  received  and  con¬ 
tents  noted,  may  be  recognized  as  a  whole 
also,  provided  this  particular  group  of  syllables 
has  been  heard  often  enough  to  be  recognized 
as  a  whole.  However,  an  unfamiliar  word 
such  as  pyroligneous,  will  be  heard,  usually, 
as  a  succession  of  syllables  only,  from  which 
the  word  must  be  constructed. 

In  so  far  as  there  is  a  difference  between 
what  is  said  by  the  dictator,  and  what  is  under¬ 
stood  by  the  stenographer,  there  will  be  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  meaning  received  by  the  ste¬ 
nographer  from  that  intended  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  dictator.  Thus,  when  the  dictator  in¬ 
cludes  in  his  dictation  a  word  whose  exact 
sound  is  not  known  to  the  stenographer,  she 
may  think  some  similar  sounding  word  already 
familiar  to  her  has  been  used  and  may  make 
the  outline  for  what  she  thought  she  heard. 
When  the  imknown  word  integrate  was  used, 
one  stenographer  wrote  interrogate,  a  word 
she  knew,  just  as  on  another  occasion  she 
wrote  cemetery  for  seminary,  as  she  was  quite 
familiar  with  the  former  word  but  did  not 
know  the  latter. 

tVord-Recognition 

As  the  details  of  the  mental  processes  neces¬ 
sary  in  recognizing  word-soimds  as  groups 
have  never  been  analyzed,  the  whole  subject  is 
still  open  to  investigation,  which  may  reveal 


a  somewhat  different  mental  process  while 
listening.  However,  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  importance  to  teachers  of  shorthand 
of  some  definite  facts  about  the  listening,  or 
word-recognizing  or  -identifying,  process.  Re¬ 
search  in  this  field  will  undoubtedly  throw 
much  light  on  the  kinds  of  instruction  materials 
needed  for  training  stenographers,  and,  espe¬ 
cially,  on  the  organization  and  presentation 
of  dictation  material  in  shorthand  classes. 
Certainly,  analysis  shows  the  importance  of 
dictating,  rather  than  reading,  letters  to  pupils 
in  shorthand  classes,  so  as  to  use  the  oral  punc¬ 
tuation  normal  to  dictation  rather  than  the  oral 
punctuation  characteristic  of  slow  reading. 

From  the  sounds  which  she  recognizes  as 
words,  phrases,  or  syllables  to  be  grouped  into 
words,  and  from  those  parts  of  the  oral  punc¬ 
tuation  whose  significance  she  has  caught,  the 
stenographer  constructs  her  idea  of  what  the 
dictator  said.  If  her  word-sound  recognition 
enables  her  to  recognize  the  speaker’s  word- 
sounds  as  conveying  the  exact  word  he  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  if  her  interpretation  of  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  his  oral  punctuation  agrees  with 
the  dictator’s  own  meaning,  then  the  stenog¬ 
rapher  may  get  the  dictator’s  exact  thought. 

Previous  Knowledge  of  Subject  Matter 

There  is  yet  another  element  which  must 
be  considered  when  studying  the  factors  which 
enable  a  stenographer  to  infer  correctly  the 
meaning  intended  by  the  dictator.  This  factor 
is  the  stenographer’s  previous  knowledge  of 
the  subject  matter  of  the  dictation.  When  a 
stenographer  is  acquainted  with  the  vocabu¬ 
lary,  phraseology,  and  word  relationships  used 
to  present  a  particular  thought,  she  recognizes 
the  exact  words  dictated  with  far  greater 
readiness  than  when  she  is  not  familiar  with 
what  shorthand  teachers  call  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  dictation.  That  is,  while  she  is 
dependent  upon  hearing  the  words  and  oral 
punctuation  in  order  to  infer  correctly  what 
the  dictator  said,  previous  familiarity  with  the 
subject  matter  of  the  dictation  enables  her  to 
recognize  all  those  words  not  clearly  heard, 
or  to  supply  those  not  understood.  Thus,  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  subject  enables  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  to  decide  whether  the  dictator  said 
the  last  word  or  the  last  work;  in  form  or 
inform;  personnel  or  personal.  Hence,  a  ste¬ 
nographer  who  is  familiar  with  the  subject 
matter,  or  thought,  of  the  dictation,  can  make 
a  more  accurate  inference  as  to  what  the  dic¬ 
tator  said  than  a  stenographer  who  is  trying 
to  report  a  subject  about  which  she  knows 
nothing,  even  though  the  vocabulary  be  en¬ 
tirely  familiar  to  her. 

Thus,  from  the  words  heard  (or  recognized), 
from  the  oral  punctuation,  and  from  her  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
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dictation,  the  stenographer  infers  what  the 
dictator  meant.  The  relative  importance  of 
these  three  factors  necessary  for  correct  re¬ 
porting  has  never  been  studied.  Research  in 
this  field,  even  a  careful  analysis  of  errors 
made  in  class  reporting,  will  throw  much  light 
upon  hew  to  proceed  in  preventing  certain 
common  errors  in  reporting,  and  will  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  development  of  more  effective  dic¬ 
tation  material  for  use  in  training  stenog¬ 
raphers.  Certainly  shorthand  teachers,  who 
usually  recognize  that  a  previous  knowledge 
of  the  subject  matter  of  the  dictation  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  easy  reporting  and  accurate  tran¬ 
scription,  should  realize,  for  instance,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  giving  general  reading  assignments 
in  a  particular  subject  matter  before  dictating 
new  material  drawn  from  that  field. 

“Getting  it  Down” 

As  the  stenographer  recognizes  what  she 
thinks  is  the  meaning  of  the  dictator,  she  re¬ 
calls  the  shorthand  outlines  needed  for  making 
the  notes  representing  the  words  expressing 
the  meaning  she  wants  to  record.  This  recall 
process  can  be  considered  as  including  at  least 
four  levels  of  mental  difficulty  if  all  the  inter¬ 
mediate  gradations  are  disregarded. 

Four  Levels  in  “RecalP'  Process 

First,  there  is  the  automatic-recall  level 
where  the  outline  is  written  without  conscious 
mental  effort ;  second,  the  immediate-recall 
level  requiring  only  the  slightest  conscious 
mental  effort  to  recall  the  outline  required; 
third,  the  conscious-recall  level  requiring  much 
mental  effort  because  the  outline  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  forgotten  and  so  must  be  reconstructed 
both  from  a  very  vague  memory  of  its  almost 
forgotten  characteristics  as  well  as  from  a 
recollection  of  the  principles  of  the  shorthand 
system  being  used;  fourth,  the  construction 
level  whereon  there  is  no  recall  whatsoever, 
as  the  outline  needed  is  for  a  word  unknown 
to  the  stenographer  or  for  one  entirely  unre- 
callable,  and  so  it  must  be  written  as  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  process  of  deliberation,  even  though 
very  short. 

Analyse  Problems  of  Recall 

The  more  outlines  a  stenographer  can  re¬ 
call  automatically  when  recording  dictation, 
.the  more  accurate  her  report,  the  greater  her 
speed,  and  the  less  mental  effort  required.  The 
more  outlines  a  stenographer  must  reconstruct 
and  construct  while  listening  to  dictation,  the 
more  inaccurate  her  report,  the  slower  her 
speed,  the  greater  the  mental  effort.  An  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  problems  of  recall  in  taking  dicta¬ 


tion  is  valuable  for  the  light  thrown  upon  how 
to  select  and  present  dictation  material  so  as 
to  facilitate  automatic  recall  with  its  increased 
accuracy  and  speed,  and  decreased  mental 
effort.  Indeed,  it  may  be  that  a  careful  study 
will  show  that  the  time  spent  in  drilling  on  a 
moderate  vocabulary  of  outlines  until  the 
automatic-recall  level  has  been  reached  for 
these  words  will  be  more  productive  in  de¬ 
veloping  reporting  ability  than  the  same  amount 
of  time  spent  upon  a  large  vocabulary  but  few 
outlines  of  which  are  put  on  the  automatic- 
recall  level.  If,  as  reported,  some  3,000  words 
constitute  about  97%  of  the  ordinary  dictation 
material,  then  it  may  l)e  that  as  much  of  the 
class  time  as  is  needed,  say  60-75%,  for  in¬ 
stance,  should  be  spent  in  developing  an  auto¬ 
matic  recall  for  the  outlines  of  these  words, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  time  for  learning,  to 
the  immediate-recall  level,  the  outlines  of,  say, 
3,000  other  common  words,  and  for  developing 
speed  in  applying  the  principles  of  the  system 
to  writing  outlines  for  words  outside  the  6,000 
most  commonly  used  words.  However,  this  is 
just  a  suggestion  to  show  what  might  come 
from  careful  studies  of  how  to  teach  this  part 
of  the  stenographer’s  task. 

Psychology  of  Writing 

Having  recalled  the  shorthand  outline  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  particular  word,  or  thought, 
stimulated  by  the  word-sounds  heard,  the  ste¬ 
nographer  makes  the  necessary  writing  move¬ 
ments.  The  psychology  of  writing  has  been 
quite  exhaustively  studied,  so  no  detailed  analy¬ 
sis  of  this  part  of  the  process  will  be  given 
here.  Of  course,  research  may  show  that 
writing  shorthand  symbols  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed  calls  for  a  slightly  different  teaching 
procedure  than  that  outlined  by  the  scientific 
students  of  handwriting;  but,  until  more  is 
known  about  writing  shorthand,  teachers  will 
find  some  of  the  recent  studies  in  the  teaching 
of  handwriting  will  throw  much  light  upon 
how  to  teach  the  writing  movements  required 
of  a  stenographer. 

Handling  the  Notebook 

As  the  stenographer  writes  the  outlines  she 
must  make,  also,  certain  auxiliary  movements 
needed  to  turn  the  page,  to  hold  the  book, 
to  adjust  it  to  the  changing  position  of  the 
hand,  to  pick  up  a  sharper  pencil  and  so  forth. 
These  are  included  in  the  analysis  to  point 
out  that  here  is  a  series  of  necessary  actions 
which  need  to  be  drilled  upon  until  they  can 
be  done  subccmsciously  and  without  interfering 
with  the  other  processes  which  must  go  on 
continuously  at  high  speed  while  reporting. 


(To  be  concluded  next  month) 
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Qregg  Regional  (Conference 

PkUadtlphia^  PtnH^lvania,  March  5,  ig2y 

Report  by  Louis  A.  Leslie 


44  ACH  one  of  these  Gregg  Regional 

^  Conferences  is  better  than  the  last,” 
was  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  those 
attending  this  convention.  The  chairman  for 
the  morning  session  for  the  convention  was 
Mr.  John  G.  Kirk,  director  of  Commercial 
Education  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  chairman 
for  the  afternoon  session  was  Mr.  C.  E. 
Bowman,  director  of  the  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Girard  College,  Philadelphia.  Both 
sessions  came  up  to  the  expectations  aroused 
by  the  announcement  of  the  names  of  the 
chairmen. 

Correlating  Shorthand  and  English 

The  morning  session  was  opened  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  A.  Fewsmith,  of  the  Kensington 
High  School,  Philadelphia,  who  described  A 
Practical  Experiment  in  the  Correlation  of 
Shorthand  and  English.  Miss  Fewsmith  told 
about  the  methods  used  to  make  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Business  English  of  definite  vocational 
value  and  to  make  the  students  realize  the 
necessity  of  the  work  in  English.  There  was 
such  a  wealth  of  helpful  ideas  in  this  paper 
that  the  first  comment  when  the  discussion  was 
called  for  was,  “Is  Miss  Fewsmith’s  paper 
going  to  be  published?”  We  hope  to  give  the 
paper  in  full  in  a  future  issue  of  the  American 
Shorthand  Teacher. 

Dupraw  Demonstrates  Speed 

The  second  item  on  the  program  was  a  talk 
and  shorthand  illustration  by  Mr.  Martin  J. 
Dupraw,  champion  shorthand  writer  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Dupraw  stressed  the  importance 
of  concentration  to  the  would-be  “speed  artist,” 
declaring  that  that  one  factor  alone  very  often 
makes  the  difference  between  a  mediocre  writer 
and  a  good  one.  The  demonstration  at  the 
championship  speeds  of  220,  260,  and  280  words 
a  minute,  was  in  itself  an  eloquent  address  on 
speed  secrets. 

Typewriting  Projects  and  Shorthand 
Penmanship 

Mr.  Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  vice-president  of  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  speaking  on  Proj¬ 
ects  in  Typewriting  and  Transcription,  de¬ 


scribed  his  new  book  “Rational  Typewriting 
Projects,”  which  is  designed  to  impress  upon 
the  student  the  necessity  for  thoughtful,  ac¬ 
curate  work. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  of  the  Allegheny 
High  School,  Pittsburgh,  gave  a  model  lesson, 
the  eighth  lesson  in  the  senior  Shorthand 
Manual,  emphasizing  the  necessity  for  speed, 
rhythm,  and  accuracy  in  shorthand  writing 
from  the  very  beginning.  Mr.  Lessenberry 
secures  these  by  the  use  of  penmanship  drills 
devised  by  himself,  for  which  he  counts  in  so 
compelling  a  way  that  even  the  most  muscle- 
bound  pupil  could  not  fail  to  limber  up  and 
get  the  proper  swing. 

Luncheon  Meeting 

The  luncheon  proved  to  be  a  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise  in  several  ways.  We  had  some  excellent 
speakers  who  had  not  been  listed  on  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and,  also,  it  was,  as  one  of  the  speakers 
said,  a  gastronomic  feast.  There  are  luncheons 
and  luncheons,  but  now  you  know  what  kind 
of  a  luncheon  this  was. 

The  toastmaster  was  Dr.  Calvin  Althouse, 
of  the  Central  High  School  for  Boys,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  first  speaker  introduced  was 
Mr.  G.  K.  Bowman,  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  (Harrisburg),  who,  in  his  talk 
on  Standards  of  Teacher  Qualifications,  gave 
some  very  interesting  statistics  showing  that 
the  trend  is  more  and  more  toward  college- 
trained  teachers,  commercial  teachers  with  all 
the  academic  equipment  of  the  members  of 
the  classical  faculty,  combined  with  the  special 
requirements  of  the  commercial  teacher. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Minnich,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
told  us  what  was  being  done  in  his  institution 
and  also  what  he  hoped  to  do  in  the  future. 
Dr.  Minnich  also  spoke  of  the  fact  that  the 
cultural  studies  and  the  commercial  studies 
should  not  be  segregated  in  the  curriculum. 
He  said  a  teacher  should  know  enough  about 
his  subject  so  that  he  could  turn  around  in  it 
without  bumping  his  intellectual  elbows. 

Mr.  Gregg  Working  on  History  of  Shorthand 

Mr.  Gregg  told  the  teachers  about  some  of 
the  interesting  by-paths  in  which  he  has  been 
wandering  in  collecting  material  for  his  His- 
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tory  of  Shorthand.  It  was  declared  by  many 
to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  addresses 
on  the  subject  they  had  ever  heard.  Great 
satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  intimation 
that  Mr.  Gregg  had  been  able  to  resume  work 
on  the  preparation  of  his  History  of  Shorthand. 

As  the  Principal  Sees  Shorthand  Teachers 

Dr.  Edward  J.  McNamara,  principal  of  the 
High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York  City, 
described  The  Shorthand  Teacher  as  Seen  by 
the  High  School  Principal.  Dr.  McNamara 
evidently  does  not  believe  in  generalities.  He 
came  right  down  to  brass  tacks.  A  few  of 
his  requirements  were  that  the  shorthand 
teacher 

Must  look  like  a  business  person  in  order  to  set  a 
proper  example  to  the  pupils. 

Must  keep  in  good  health  in  order  to  be  able  to 
render  proper  service. 

Must  be  a  master  of  the  subject  in  order  to  inspire 
the  pupils  under  him. 

Must  not  allow  outside  work  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  school  duties. 

Must  be  able  to  overcome  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils. 

Must  have  the  quality  of  leadership. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  salient  points 
brought  out  by  Dr.  McNamara.  One  of  the 
most  striking  things  he  said,  digressing  slightly 
from  his  topic,  was  that  in  the  High  School 
of  Commerce  a  pupil  must  not  be  allowed  to 
fail.  He  said  that  except  in  the  most  extreme 
instances  he  purposed  to  hold  his  teachers  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  passing  of  every  pupil. 


Junior  High  School  Program 

Mr.  Fred  Oser,  of  the  Camp  Curtin  Junior 
High  School,  Harrisburg,  presented  A  Com¬ 
mercial  Program  for  Junior  High  Schools, 
a  scholarly  paper  in  which  he  described  the 
work  being  done  in  his  school.  One  thing  he 
said,  which  could  profitably  be  remembered  by 
nearly  every  teacher  occasionally,  was  that  the 
emphasis  in  the  classroom  should  be  placed 
upon  doing  rather  than  upon  theory,  that  the 
pupil  should  do  the  work  rather  than  the 
teacher. 

Shorthand  to  Music 

Miss  Martha  E.  Bowen,  of  the  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  gave  a  demonstration  of  the 
application  of  music  to  the  teaching  of  short¬ 
hand  penmanship,  using  the  Rational  Rhythm 
Records  which  are  already  so  extensively  em¬ 
ployed  in  teaching  rhythm  to  typewriting  stu¬ 
dents.  However,  rhythm  is  just  as  important 
to  the  student  of  shorthand  as  it  is  to  the 
student  of  typewriting,  and  the  records  are 
just  as  efficacious  in  teaching  shorthand  as  they 
are  in  teaching  typewriting.  Try  them  for 
yourself  with  some  simple  drills,  and  you  will 
find  this  to  be  true.  As  a  rule  music  in 
2/4  time  is  best  for  either  shorthand  or  type¬ 
writing  rhythm  drills.  One  exception  to  this, 
though,  is  in  the  case  of  words  such  as  hole, 
him,  here,  and  similar  words  consisting  of  h, 
a  circle  or  hook  vowel,  and  one  stroke.  With 
these  words  a  waltz  such  as  “The  Merry 
Widow  Waltz”  is  very  successful  in  making 
the  students  realize  the  necessity  for  getting 
away  from  the  /t-dot  quickly. 


(lAfiother  Shorthand  (Contest 


HE  Radio  Shorthand  Contest  idea  is 
spreading.  From  the  far  West,  the  middle 
West,  and  the  Elast  come  announcements 
of  radio  shorthand  contests  given  or  to  be 
given,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  this 
wonderful  medium  is  being  utilized  so  exten¬ 
sively.  For  ordinary  dictation  practice  what 
is  better  than  writing  the  speeches  that  are 
broadcast  from  every  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
stations?  And  to  bring  into  the  “arena  of 
the  air”  a  competitive  event  makes  a  thrilling, 
spectacular,  and  worth  while  episode. 

“Radio  Program  by  Pupils  and  Teachers  of 
West  Commerce  High  School,  Broadcasting 
from  Station  WHK,  February  24,”  reads  the 
latest  news  item  on  this  score.  “James  Qarke, 
presiding.”  Music  Appreciation,  Soprano  Solo, 


Bass  Solo,  Reducing  Exercises,  Dance  Music, 
and  many  other  interesting  items  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  program,  and  the  big  event  took 
place  at  1 :06— the  Radio  Shorthand  Contest, 
dictated  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Aseltine,  Vocational 
Councilor  of  the  High  School. 

Dictation  was  given  at  60,  90,  and  120  words 
a  minute,  and  hundreds  of  transcripts  were 
received.  West  Commerce  High  School  was 
well  represented,  with  thirty-four  certificates, 
and  Cleveland  Heights  took  ten  of  the  awards 
offered. 

The  percentage  of  accuracy  was  high  on  each 
of  the  tests.  A  great  many  submitted  tran¬ 
scripts  with  but  one  error.  The  best  work 
was  done  by  Miss  Lucille  Koepke,  who  secured 
100%  on  the  120-words-a-minute  test. 


May  Nineteen  Twenty-Seven 
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A  Paper  read  before  the  New  England  High  School  Teachers'  Association  Meeting 

No-vtmher  6,  igsb 

By  Marion  F.  Woodruff 

Head,  Commercial  Department  of  Gloucester  High  School,  Gloucester,  Massachusetts 


(TfdJHEN  Shakespeare  wrote  the  classic 
l^j^statement  that  all  the  world’s  a  stage; 

and  all  the  men  and  women  merely 
players,  the  commercial  age  in  which  we  live 
and  upon  which  we  aim  to  have  such  direct 
influence  had  not  dawned.  His  imagination 
could  not  conceive  the  rush  and  work  in  which 
both  men  and  women  take  part  today.  We 
take  the  more  aggressive  attitude  that  the 
world  is  a  huge  contest  in  which  all  active 
persons  are  contestants.  To  the  best  prepared, 
to  those  who  are  best  equipped  to  enter  the 
field,  go  the  honors  of  the  winner  and  the 
satisfaction  of  successful  accomplishment. 

Contest  Spirit  Growing 

One  can  scarcely  be  a  successful  leader  and 
teacher  to  those  eager  to  enter  this  great  con¬ 
test  of  the  business  world  without  the  keen 
realization  of  this  fact.  I  suppose  all  of  us 
do  recognize  it  more  or  less.  Educators  are 
experimenting  and  talking  and  writing  about 
project  methods,  laboratory  plan  assignments, 
all  sorts  of  ideas  to  make  pupils  realize  their 
own  resources,  pitting  them  against  each  other, 
individually  or  in  groups.  Typewriting  teachers 
hold  contests  between  different  sections;  they 
make  use  of  contest  awards  given  monthly  by 
different  companies  manufacturing  typewriters 
to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  pupils  to  attain 
more  perfect  and  more  speedy  results. 

Shorthand  teachers  divide  classes  into  groups 
according  to  speed  attained,  having  slower 
students  struggle  for  higher  speed  groups ; 
they  enter  all  sorts  of  competitions,  aiming  to 
excel  in  the  writing  of  their  notes,  or  to  make 
perfect  transcripts,  for  the  sake  of  winning 
certificates,  or  pins,  or  medals.  This  is  done 
not  for  the  value  of  these  awards  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  because  they  indicate  a  certain 
degree  of  efficiency  which  they  recognize  as  a 
high  standard,  and  therefore  desirable. 

Yet  this  is  not  enough,  as  I  look  at  it.  Even 
in  large  schools  these  groups  are  limited  and 
there  is  a  sameness  about  the  personnel  of  a 
given  group  by  the  time  one  has  worked  in 
it  for  a  number  of  months.  Early  in  the  course 
it  is  likely  that  certain  members  in  a  class 
will  be  called  “smart”  or  “rapid”  by  the  others. 
The  slower  ones  may  look  up  to  them  and 
strive  to  reach  their  level,  but  what  do  the 
quicker,  more  accurate  ones  have  to  look  for¬ 


ward  to  and  to  stimulate  them?  Too  often  they 
acquire  that  self-conscious,  satisfied  attitude  of 
being  the  best  student  in  the  class.  Then  their 
eagerness  to  progress  begins  to  wane.  They 
do  better  work  than  any  others  in  their  class, 
what  more  could  one  ask? 

That  is  where  the  anticipation  of  an  inter¬ 
school,  a  sectional,  a  state  contest  comes  to 
the  teacher’s  and  the  student’s  aid.  There  is 
the  needed  stimulus  to  the  ambitious  student. 

Organizing  Contests  in  Massachusetts 

When  I  first  came  to  Massachusetts  to  teach 
shorthand,  I  was  astonished  to  find  there  were 
no  interschool  and  state  stenographic  contests. 

I  had  known  about  the  annual  state  of  Maine 
contest,  and  the  good  work  done  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  group.  Evidently  the  helpfulness  of 
such  events  hadn’t  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  teachers  in  this  vicinity.  When  I  sent  a 
questionnaire  to  the  teachers  in  Essex  County 
schools,  I  found  most  of  them  interested  in 
the  project.  Those  who  objected,  made  some 
statements  which  I  want  to  answer  later  in 
this  talk.  Having  started  the  movement,  the 
next  step  was  a  meeting  of  those  interested 
and  forming  a  simple  organization,  selecting 
a  chairman,  and  a  committee  of  about  five 
helpers,  and  appointing  a  press  representative. 
Deciding  that  the  spring,  when  the  roads  were 
good  for  motoring,  and  pupils  had  had  several 
months  of  dictation  and  typewriting  practice, 
was  a  good  time,  we  sent  letters  to  the  schools 
in  the  area,  telling  them  what  was  going  on 
and  urging  them  to  send  two  contestants  for 
each  group  of  work.  There  would  necessarily 
be  a  small  fee  of  admission  to  cover  corre¬ 
spondence  costs  and  prizes  of  a  simple  nature. 
Cups  are  good  for  team  prizes,  as  they  may 
be  used  several  years,  to  be  the  permanent 
property  when  won  a  number  of  consecutive 
years.  Fountain  pens  are  suitable  individual 
prizes  for  such  contests.  They  may  be  en¬ 
graved  to  add  to  their  intrinsic  value. 

Local  W rite-  Ups  and  General  Publicity 

The  press  representative  has  a  busy  time. 
That  live-wire  helps  in  writing  the  letters  to 
rouse  the  slower  schools,  and  a  few  weeks 
before  the  scheduled  time  of  the  contest  he  is 
busy,  letting  the  general  public  know  the  things 
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the  schools  are  doing  to  raise  the  standards 
of  work  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of 
the  business  public.  Elach  town  should  have 
a  write-up  in  the  local  paper  featuring  the 
students  in  that  town  who  are  to  enter  the 
large  contest.  As  I  said  before,  this  is  good 
for  the  school,  the  student,  and  the  business 
public.  The  community  is  made  to  realize 
that  the  school  is  awake  to  things  other  than 
football  teams  or  glee  clubs ;  the  students  of 
unusual  ability  are  featured  so  that  people 
know  who  they  are ;  the  business  public  knows 
the  teachers  and  pupils  are  aiming  to  give 
service  of  a  more  proficient  character  than  ever 
before.  Then  some  good  newspaper  paragraph 
after  the  event  makes  a  climax  that  people 
grow  to  anticipate  with  an  eagerness  which  is 
stimulating. 

Conducting  the  Contest 

In  order  that  the  public  may  have  the  news 
while  excitement  runs  high,  it  is  well  to  plan 
the  contest  so  that  results  are  given  the  same 
day.  W'here  there  are  only  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  entrants,  this  may  be  accomplished  by 
having  correcting  committees  appointed  before¬ 
hand.  (In  this  connection  let  me  say  that  in 
this — doing  anything  beforehand — I  found  the 
hardest  part  of  organizing  a  contest.  Even 
teachers  don’t  answer  definite  questions,  such 
as  sending  lists  of  names  or  other  detailed  data 
to  a  central  committee.) 

E^ch  member  of  the  central  committee  may 
be  responsible  for  one  section  of  the  contest. 
Our  groups  ran  Type  A — students  who  had 
begun  the  study  of  typewriting  three  years 
before  the  event;  Type  B — students  who  had 
begun  the  study  two  years  before  the  event ; 
Type  C — an  accuracy  contest  open  to  any 
operators,  regardless  of  speed  or  slowness. 
The  shorthand  was  run  in  one  group — ^the  dic¬ 
tator  being  a  disinterested  party  reading  ma¬ 
terial  unfamiliar  to  all  for  five  minutes  at 
90  words  a  minute  and  transcribed  in  about 
an  hour.  If  each  group  is  assigned  to  a  sepa¬ 
rate  room,  all  may  be  run  at  the  same  time, 
then  with  every  teacher  present  ready  to  help, 
the  checking  is  taken  care  of  rapidly.  Begin¬ 
ning  the  contest  at  ten  in  the  morning,  it  may 
be  finished  and  all  reports  may  be  ready  by 
three  in  the  afternoon.  In  some  cases  the 
shorthand  contest  must  be  run  after  the  type¬ 
writing  because  the  same  pupils  may  be  en¬ 
tered  in  both  sections. 

Materia/  and  Rules 

The  chairman  of  each  group  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  the  procedure  and  the 
details  of  handling  and  rules  for  correcting. 
These  are  so  well  standardized  now  that  a 
group  in  one  part  of  the  country  can  measure 


itself  with  a  similar  group  in  another  part  of 
the  country  and  get  a  fair  measure  of  com¬ 
parison.  Mr.  J.  N.  Kimball,  in  New  York, 
has  had  years  of  experience  in  managing  type¬ 
writing  contests.  He  sends  copies  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  rules  for  correcting,  and  if  one 
pays  a  very  small  fee,  furnishes  copy  and  very 
detailed  directions  for  handling  the  papers. 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company  has  recently 
undertaken  to  standardize  shorthand  contests 
by  furnishing  the  dictation  material,  in  a  sealed 
envelope,  carefully  counted  to  the  speed  de¬ 
sired,  and  also  the  national  reporter’s  rules 
for  correcting  printed  in  a  convenient  pamphlet. 

What  Excuse  for  Not  Taking  Part  Can  Stand? 

In  talking  to  many  teachers  (and  this  in¬ 
creased  opportunity  to  meet  teachers  from  all 
sections  is  one  of  the  professional  advantages 
one  gets  for  oneself  from  contests)  I  found 
some  who  said  they  didn’t  feel  they  had  time 
to  prepare  pupils  for  a  contest.  Prepare  them 
— what  are  they  doing?  If  one  or  two  or  a 
few  brilliant  students  are  taken  out  of  a  class 
for  some  kind  of  unusual  stenographic  gym¬ 
nastics  in  view  of  a  coming  contest  with  an¬ 
other  school,  then  I  should  think  the  benefit 
of  such  a  contest  was  lost  on  that  school  as  a 
whole.  The  teacher  who  would  do  that  and 
neglect  a  mass  of  students  who  are  eager  to 
get  all  the  skill  they  can  acquire  to  enable 
them  to  stand  high  in  efficiency  would  not  be 
fair  to  her  classes  nor  the  community  she  is 
serving. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  seriously 
interested  in  raising  the  standards  of  her 
classes  as  a  whole  will  seize  the  opportunity 
interschool  contests  give.  The  pupils  of  su¬ 
perior  ability  will  be  more  than  keen  to  get 
every  little  point  of  instruction ;  as  they  pro¬ 
gress  to  higher  levels,  the  bulk  of  the  class 
just  naturally  races  after  them — if,  perchance, 
as  happens  about  every  so  many  years  in  that 
wave-like  progression  we  make,  the  teacher  has 
a  whole  class  of  less  than  the  usual  ability, 
she  still  clings  to  the  contest  spirit,  knowing 
the  struggle  for  an  immediate  game  like  that 
will  stimulate  to  the  greatest  effort  the  class 
can  make — and  that  is  all  any  one  asks  a 
class  to  do. 

Put  Commercial  Contests  on  a  Par  With 
Athletics! 

Some  teachers  reply  that  they  have  such 
small  classes  they  cannot  compete  with  larger 
schools.  Other  schools  say  they  are  so  large 
they  have  no  time  to  think  about  anything 
outside  their  own  walls.  I  can’t  see  any  ground 
for  either  contention.  Our  athletic  teams  don’t 
hang  back  from  meeting  teams  from  larger 
schools,  rather  think  it  an  honor  to  be  classed 
( Continued  on  page  343) 
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^h(£w  Tork  Q.(^.T.iA.  Endorses  Teachers' 

J^ederation 

Report  by  Archibald  Alan  Bowie 


NEW  federation  of  commercial 
teachers  in  New  York  composed  of 
teachers  of  shorthand,  typewriting, 
bookkeeping,  economics,  economic  geography 
and  other  commercial  subjects,  was  proposed  at 
the  February  meeting  of  the  New  York  City 
Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers’  Association,  held 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel.  The  matter  was 
broached  by  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  professor  of 
commercial  education  in  New  York  University 
School  of  Education,  and  president  of  this 
body.  More  than  four  hundred  members  of 
the  organization  who  attended  the  luncheon 
greeted  the  suggestion  with  enthusiasm,  and 
the  speakers  expressed  their  hearty  approval  of 
the  plan. 

Dr.  Walter  L.  Hervey,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  New  York  City,  gave 
his  endorsement  too.  “In  unity  there  is 
strength,”  he  said,  and  continued,  “We  differ 
in  our  psychological  qualities  and  we  differ 
in  our  way  of  going  about  the  work  we  have 
to  do,  but  we  can  all  do  our  individual  work 
better  as  we  realize  that  and  get  the  support 
that  comes  from  some  persons  who  look  at 
life  in  an  entirely  different  fashion,” 

Dr.  Edward  J.  McNamara,  principal  of  the 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Manhattan,  also 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  movement.  “What  we 
need  in  connection  with  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  so  much  to  demand  our  rights,  but 
rather  to  educate  those  who  do  not  know 
what  commercial  education  means,  who  are 
not  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  educational 
values  of  commercial  education,  and  I  feel 
that  if  you  can  get  together  the  teachers  of 
economics,  of  economic  geography,  of  com¬ 
mercial  law,  of  accounting,  and  shorthand, 
to  think  about  the  unity  that  should  be  in  com¬ 
mercial  education  you  will  have  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  making  progress.” 

Mrs.  Evel3m  W.  Allan,  principal  of  the 
Girls’  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  also 
endorsed  the  proposed  federation.  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  S.  Massell,  vice-president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  principal  of  the  Central  Commercial 
Continuation  School,  New  York,  also  endorsed 
the  idea,  as  did  Mr.  Clyde  O.  Thompson,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Commercial  High 
School,  who  desires  to  bring  intp  such  a  fed¬ 
eration  the  teachers  of  the  surrounding  dis¬ 
tricts.  Mr.  H.  C.  Schermerhom,  president  of 
another  shorthand  teachers’  association,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  hearty  approval  of  the  scheme  and 


stated  that  he  would  bring  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  his  association  at  its  next  meeting. 
Mr.  T.  G.  O’Brien,  a  vice-president  of  the 
Gregg  association  and  president  of  the  Drake 
Business  Schools,  New  York,  who  brought 
twenty-nine  of  his  teachers  to  the  luncheon, 
also  stated  his  emphatic  approval  of  the  sug-. 
gestion,  as  did  Mr,  John  Robert  Gregg,  who, 
in  response  to  the  request  for  his  opinion, 
said  that  the  bigger  interests  of  commercial 
education  and  the  bigger  interests  of  this  great 
city  and  its  environs  demand  a  federation  that 
shall  speak  authoritatively  for  commercial 
education. 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  consult 
with  committees  of  other  commercial  teacher 
organizations  as  well  as  with  any  others  who 
are  interested  in  this  work  with  a  view  to 
the  formation  of  a  commercial  teachers’  feder¬ 
ation  for  New  York  and  vicinity. 

What  is  Expected  of  Stenographers  at  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Bank 

The  topic,  “What  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  expects  of  a  junior  stenographer,  a  senior 
stenographer,  a  secretary,”  was  to  have  been 
discussed  by  our  good  friend,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Van  Wert,  assistant  vice-president  of  that 
company.  It  was  illness  that  prevented  his 
being  present,  and  the  best  wishes  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  for  his  speedy  recovery  were  extended. 
Those  who  remember  the  World  War  as 
something  that  happened  when  they  were 
“knee  high  to  a  grasshopper”  and  to  whom 
thirty  years  seems  back  “in  the  dim  and  dis¬ 
tant  past,”  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
Mr.  Van  Wert,  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
edited  and  published  the  Gregg  Writer.  Mr. 
Van  Wert  studied  Gregg  Shorthand,  became  a 
teacher  and  reporter,  and  was  the  first  editor 
of  that  publication. 

Mr.  Harry  V.  Russell,  who  has  been  closely 
associated  with  Mr.  Van  Wert  for  thirteen 
years,  is  a  writer  of  Gregg  Shorthand  too, 
and  served  in  a  reportorial  and  secretarial 
capacity  with  his  chief  in  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  metropolis  for  many  years  before 
joining  the  Guaranty  in  his  present  capacity. 
His  address  on  the  requirements  this  bank 
demands  of  its  stenographers  was  an  excellent 
one. 

Summarized,  there  are  three  classes  of  ste- 
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nographers  at  The  Guaranty  Trust  Company: 
juniors — stenographers  to  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments;  and  senior  clerks,  who  are  expected 
to  take  the  general  dictation  of  the  department, 
do  copy  work  and  other  miscellaneous  clerical 
duties.  Next  are  stenographers  to  junior 
officers.  These  are  expected  to  take  care  of 
the  telephone  of  the  officer  they  serve,  meet 
customers  and,  in  the  absence  of  their  officer, 
to  put  the  prospective  customer  in  touch  with 
someone  who  can  take  care  of  their  needs,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  dictation  work  that  is 
required  of  all  stenographers.  The  third  group 
consists  of  stenographers  and  secretaries  to 
senior  officers,  who  must  have  a  proper  back¬ 
ground  for  their  very  important  positions. 
They  must  be  able  not  only  to  do  quickly  and 
accurately  all  such  work  as  that  of  the  other 
stenographers,  but  must  also  know  how  to 
handle  securities,  transactions,  etc.  They  must 
be  ready,  too,  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  take 
notes  of  important  conferences. 

Mr.  Russell  outlined  the  educational  advan¬ 
tages  offered  by  the  bank  and  cited  the  classes 
in  shorthand  and  typewriting  taught  by  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Byron  and  Mr.  O.  C.  Shephard, 
of  the  High  School  of  Commerce.  As  grad¬ 
uates  of  these  classes  held  on  the  bank’s 
premises  have  secured  knowledge  of  banking 
work  before  entering  the  classes,  they  are  better 
fitted  as  stenographers  than  would  be  those 
who  have  had  no  business  experience. 

Mr.  Russell  outlined  the  many  outside  activi¬ 
ties  which  the  company  maintains  for  its  em¬ 
ployees  and  dwelt  upon  the  right  attitude  toward 
the  job,  concluding  by  saying,  “In  my  judgment 
there  is  no  greater  service  that  teachers  can 
render  to  students  and  to  the  commercial  world 
than  to  emphasize  to  the  students  that  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
subject,  a  cheerful  willingness  to  do  the  work 
assigned  to  them,  regardless  of  hours  involved, 
will  always  pay  them  large  financial  returns 
and  make  for  progress  and  advancement.’’ 

The  Private  Schools'  Viewpoint 

Miss  Grace  L.  Damon,  Heffley  School, 
Brooklyn,  presenting  the  point  of  view  of  the 
private  schools,  took  issue  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  classes  by  corporations.  “While  it  is 
very  commendable  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  to  start  free  stenographic  classes  in  order 
to  get  the  right  type  of  stenographer  for  their 
work,  I  believe  that  the  well-organized  sec¬ 
retarial  training  schools  in  New  York,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  suburban  towns  are  much  better 
equipped  to  do  this  work  for  such  corporations 
than  are  the  night  classes  organized  under  the 
direction  of  the  companies.”  Miss  Damon  also 
pointed  out  “employment  managers  are  fre¬ 
quently  willing  to  try  out  beginning  stenog¬ 
raphers  who  have  only  partially  completed  the 


regularly  outlined  stenographic  and  secretarial 
courses  that  are  offered  in  the  best  schools, 
and  from  my  personal  knowledge,  covering 
experience  of  quite  a  number  of  years  in  train¬ 
ing  stenographers,  in  nearly  every  instance 
these  people  who  have  not  made  good  in  their 
first  position  are  not  graduates  of  the  school 
that  they  last  attended.  Employers  should 
insist  upon  seeing  the  school  diploma  and  the 
ratings  that  are  given  upon  it.  This  would  be 
a  sufficient  guarantee  for  satisfactory  employ¬ 
ment  both  to  the  employer  and  employee.” 

Miss  Damon  agreed  with  the  speaker  that 
qualifications  other  than  the  ability  to  “write 
shorthand  and  properly  transcribe  it”  were 
necessary. 

“A  knowledge  of  and  a  full  acquaintance 
with  proper  business  amenities,  and  by  this 
I  mean  business  manners,  personal  manners, 
habits,  etc.,  can  and  should  be  taught  in  the 
business  schools.” 

The  High  School  Point  of  View 

The  point  of  view  of  the  senior  high  school 
in  the  matter  of  requirements  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Russell  was  given  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Hamilton, 
Battin  High  School,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey, 
who  outlined  the  curriculum  as  given  in  his 
city. 

Business  training  is  given  in  the  junior 
high  school  course,  which  includes  arithmetic 
of  the  rapid  calculation  type,  penmanship,  and 
general  duties  of  the  office.  The  penmanshii^ 
is  not  the  formal  type,  “the  effort  being  to 
encourage  pupils  to  write  well  whatever  sys¬ 
tem  they  write.  It  is  in  the  written  work  on 
other  subjects  that  they  secure  their  marks  for 
penmanship.”  In  the  ninth  year  bookkeeping 
is  introduced,  the  first  term  presenting  the 
theory  and  the  second  term  the  application  of 
the  principles  they  learned  earlier  in  the  course. 
In  the  senior  high  school  they  were  able  to 
take  shorthand  and  typewriting  and  have  a 
sufficient  background  to  do  good  work.  In 
the  eleventh  year  special  work  in  transcription 
is  given  in  addition  to  the  study  of  shorthand 
and  typewriting,  and  this  brings  a  more  direct 
tie-up  with  the  business  requirements  than  was 
ordinarily  the  case.  In  the  matter  of  the 
personal  qualities  enumerated  by  Mr.  Russell, 
honesty,  loyalty,  service,  and  so  on,  are  espe¬ 
cially  stressed  at  Battin  and  students  taught  to 
be  self-reliant  and  trustworthy. 

The  Junior  High  Schools'  Viewpoint 

Mr.  S.  J.  Jason,  administrative  assistant  at 
Walton  High  School,  New  York,  showed  how 
all  of  the  aims  and  requirements  of  the  jimior 
high  school  coincided  with  those  of  the  Guar¬ 
anty  Trust  Company.  He  paralleled  such 
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things  as  accuracy,  neatness,  speed,  right 
attitude,  loyalty.  Conscientious  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  student  must  be  developed.  Test 
and  prove  your  work  for  accuracy — that  is 
done  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.  It  is  the 
first  principle  of  arithmetic.  The  students  have 
to  prove  their  exercises  as  they  complete  them. 
Mr.  Jason  said  also  that  credit  is  given  for 
extra  school  work. 


How  Continuation  Schools  are  Meeting 
Expectations 

The  continuation  schools  were  represented 
by  Miss  Rose  B.  Smolen,  of  the  Girls’  Brook¬ 
lyn  Continuation  School.  She  claimed  an 
advantage  over  the  high  school  and  business 
school  in  that  “the  students  at  the  continuation 
schools  are  working  in  offices  while  they  are 
attending  school,  and  are  actively  aware  of 
what  qualifications  they  must  bring  to  their 
work,  for  we  not  only  keep  them  constantly 
before  them  in  the  classroom  but  they  are 
forced  to  discover  them  either  violently  or 
gently  in  the  real  situation  of  business.” 

What  we  do  for  them  in  the  classroom  is  to  treat 
them  to  some  clear,  sane,  logical  analysis,  with  them¬ 
selves  for  concrete  subjects.  We  lead  them  to  take 
stock  of  themselves  as  to  the  position  they  desire. 
How  have  they  thus  far  fitted  themselves  for  the 
position?  What  general  education  have  they  had 
and  what  special  training?  What  do  they  know  about 
office  routine,  office  devices  or  busines  forms?  Arc 
they  physically  fitted  for  this  work?  We  ask  them  to 
take  stock  of  their  health,  their  eyesight  and  hearing. 
Have  they  a  natural  liking  and  aptitude  for  this 
work?  Can  they  bring  into  the  field  the  enthusiasm 
and  interest  that  make  for  success? 

With  these  questions  answered.  Miss  Smolen 
continued,  “We  create  the  atmosphere  of  the 
business  office  in  the  classroom  from  the  very 
beginning — a  minimum  of  time  allowed  for 
the  production  of  good,  clean  work  that  the 
employer  would  be  willing  to  send  out  through 
the  mails  or  accept  for  record.” 

Students  are  taught  to  observe  and  to  listen. 
Artistic  arrangement  of  the  letter  or  other 
material  is  arrived  at  by  constant  striving  in 
that  direction,  the  pupils  being  furnished  with 
excellent  models  and  encouraged  to  look  for 
them  in  their  office  and  elsewhere. 

What  we  strive  to  develop  is  initiative,  the  quality 
that  distinguishes  the  thinker  from  the  machine. 

And  building  character  happens  to  be  our  forte. 
We  who  have  these  plastic,  eager,  unformed  adolescent 
charges  on  our  hands  and  love  the  task,  especially 
realize  the  duty  we  owe  them  in  this  respect  and 
incidentally  we  familiarize  them  with  the  special 
qualifications  upon  which  success  in  the  business  world 
depends. 

We  try  to  teach  our  pupils  to  think.  If  we  have 
created  in  the  student  the  desire  to  understand  why 
and  wherefore  of  the  task  set  before  her,  we  have 
achieved  a  goodly  part  of  what  we  set  out  to  do. 
Take  for  instance  the  use  of  carbon.  The  mere 
mechanics  of  making  one  or  two  copies  can  easily 


be  learned  by  any  student,  as  well  as  the  proper  ma¬ 
nipulation  of  the  paper  and  the  carbon,  the  correct 
method  of  making  erasures,  etc.,  but  ask  her  to  tell 
you  why  copies  should  be  made,  whether  if  she  were 
typing  a  letter  or  a  bill,  she  would  risk  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  making  too  few  or  too  many  copies,  and  how 
she  would  avoid  this,  and  you  have  probably  set  in 
motion  the  thinking  machinery  employers  complain  is 
at  present  not  functioning  very  actively. 

“We  teach  pupils  to  expect  a  difference  in 
method  and  thus  prepare  them  for  the  shock 
that  may  otherwise  unnerve  them  and  unfit 
them  for  the  new  position,”  Miss  Smolen  said 
in  discussing  the  difference  between  school 
conditions  and  those  met  with  in  the  office. 
“Furthermore,  as  hardly  any  two  students  are 
working  on  the  same  task  at  the  same  time, 
a  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  initiative,  that 
tends  to  help  the  student  meet  the  difficulty  in 
her  own  position  or  in  the  new  one  to  which 
she  may  be  required  to  shift,  is  developed. 


ff^hat  H'e  Expect  of  Commercial  Education 
from  the  Junior  High  Schools 

Dr.  Benjamin  Veit,  district  superintendent 
of  schools  in  charge  of  junior  high  schools  of 
New  York  City,  gave  a  clear  impression  of 
just  what  he  expected  of  the  junior  high 
schools  in  the  matter  of  commercial  education. 
Superintendent  Veit  made  a  plea  for  the  fusion 
of  commercial  training  with  other  subjects  in 
the  curriculum  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
schools  can  get  away  from  the  idea  of  spe¬ 
cialization  in  the  early  days  of  the  junior  high 
schools.  “One  thought  presents  itself  force¬ 
fully,”  he  said,  “we  can’t  turn  out  a  finished 
product  and  we  should  rather  in  this  particular 
stage  of  education  look  at  the  one  behind  the 
job  rather  than  upon  the  finished  product. 

We  rccog^nize  that  the  junior  high  school  should  be 
intimately  related  to  the  life  and  industry  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  junior  high  school  should  be  the  place 
where  boys  and  girls  actually  live  the  life  of  the 
community.  We  also  recognize  that  in  a  city  like 
New  York,  which  is  an  enormous  commercial  city, 
that  unless  we  broaden  our  curriculum  we  are  at  a 
great  loss.  I  feel  that  commercial  education  in  the 
junior  high  school  should  not  be  a  specialty  but  that 
it  should  be  given  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  every 
course. — (applause).  We  are  to  a  certain  extent 
manacled  and  we  are  forced  to  make  courses  of  study 
which  are  adjustable  to  those  required  in  senior 
schools. 

In  the  junior  high  school  today  we  allow  the 
election  of  courses  beginning  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighth  year.  We  find  there  is  a  group  of  boys  and 
girls  who  select  the  academic  course  and  a  very  large 
group  who  select  a  commercial  course.  Then  we  dif¬ 
ferentiate  the  commercial  students  in  this  way.  We 
allow  one  group  to  take  commercial  courses  with  a 
foreign  language.  Another  the  same  course  without 
the  foreign  language.  Then  we  have  a  third  group 
that  just  insists  upon  remaining  in  school,  due  to  the 
compulsory  education  law.  These  remaining  in  school 
(since  this  is  a  commercial  city)  want  something  in 
the  nature  of  commercial  education,  too,  and  in  the 
case  of  many  of  the  girls  their  ambition  seems  to  be- 
( Continued  on  page  322) 
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Shorthand  liable 

Report  by  Goldina  M.  Fisher 

Chairman:  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Allegheny  High  Evening  School,  Pittsburgh 


7^HE  excellent  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Short¬ 
hand  Round  Table, 
and  the  “snap,”  precision, 
and  pleasing  manner  with 
which  Chairman  Lessen- 
berry  conducted  the  meet¬ 
ings  were  commented  on 
most  favorably  from  all 
sides. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Edwards, 
of  the  Harrison  Technical 
High  School,  Chicago, 
read  an  instructive  paper 
“Typewriting  via  the  Dic¬ 
taphone.”  After  carefully 
explaining  the  mechanism 
and  use  of  the  dictaphone. 
Miss  Edwards  outlined 
the  student’s  prc^ression 
through  his  early  stages 
in  speed  development.  Two 
of  Miss  Edward’s  stu- 


Paul  Moser 

President,  Private  Schools  Department,  tg2J 


or  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grades.  There  is  a  provision 
that  on  the  recommendation  of 
an  advisor  or  counselor  a  sub¬ 
ject  may  be  taken  by  a  pupil 
a  year  before  or  after  the 
time  designated  in  the  printed 
Course  of  Study.  In  such 
cases  a  pupil  can  take  type¬ 
writing  in  the  tenth  grade.  It 
is  therefore  possible  for  a  pu¬ 
pil  to  elect  typewriting  in  the 
eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh, 
or  twelfth  grades.  The  type¬ 
writing  course  offered  in  the 
eighth  grade  is  exploratory. 
In  the  other  grades  it  is  vo¬ 
cational.  One  year’s  training 
will  give  a  pupil  all  he  needs 
for  personal  purposes.  Two 
years’  training  will  enable 
him  to  earn  his  living  by  his 
typewriting  skill. 

In  the  new  course,  also, 
any  pupil  in  school  can 
elect  typewriting.  This  op¬ 
portunity  is  due  to  the 
elimination  of  the  various 
courses  such  as  the  Clas- 


dents  gave  a  demonstration  to  illustrate  the 
points  made  by  the  speaker.  Mr.  Bachrach  of 
Chicago  and  Mr.  Pearson  of  Kansas  City  dis¬ 
cussed  th^  paper. 

Typewriting  in  St.  Louis'  New  Curriculum 

Last  year  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  took  a  decisive 
step  in  revising  its  entire  curriculum  and  for¬ 
mulating  the  general  aims  of  all  public  school 
education.  This  topic,  especially  emphasizing 
Typewriting  in  the  New  Curriculum,  was 
explained  in  full  by  Miss  Minnie  Vavra, 
Cleveland  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who 
had  contributed  the  typewriting  and  shorthand 
syllabus.  In  part  she  said:  ^ 

They  placed  typewriting  as  an  elective  of  two  days 
each  week  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighth  grade  and 
also  as  an  elective  of  five  days  a  week  in  the  ninth 
grade  for  the  Intermediate  School  (Junior  High 
School).  In  the  Senior  High  School,  typewriting  is 
offered  as  an  elective  in  the  third  and  fourth  years. 


sical.  Scientific,  Accounting,  and  Stenographic,  each 
with  its  lists  of  required  subjects  and  restricted  elec¬ 
tives.  Now  there  is  only  one  high  school  course,  or 
Program  of  Activities,  as  it  is  now  called,  for  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades.  Two  years  of 
English  and  one  year  of  Social  Studies  are  required 
of  all.  Three  periods  of  Health  Education  and  two 
periods  of  Expression  per  week  in  each  year  complete 
the  specific  subject  requirements.  The  further  req¬ 
uisite  of  two  majors  and  two  minors  prevents  injudi¬ 
cious  flitting  from  one  subject  to  another.  A  major  is 
defined  as  a  field  pursued  for  three  years  and  a  minor 
for  two  years.  Typewriting  is  therefore  available  as 
an  elective  to  every  pupil  in  the  Senior  High  School 
instead  of  to  only  a  limited  number  enrolled  in  the  old 
commercial  courses  as  previously. 

Most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  course  of  study 
itself,  and  the  new  ideas  embodied  in  it.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  high  school  curricula  a  definite 
detailed  course  has  been  prepared  for  typewriting.  In 
place  of  a  few  general  objectives,  there  are  fifty-six 
spMific  objectives  listed.  Furthermore,  each  of  these 
objects  b  accompanied  by  exact  pupil  activities  and 
practical  methods  of  teaching. 

To  summarbe  my  remarks:  The  place  typewriting 
has  won  in  the  new  curriculum  b  a  step  upward  in  the 
progress  of  commercial  education.  Typewriting  can 
be  elected  by  any  pupil  in  the  junior  or  senior  high 
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school  in  any  term  and  is  accorded  full  credit  toward 
graduation,  instead  of  one-half  credit,  as  previously. 
Typewriting  is  thus  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  other  high  school  subjects. 

“Dynamics^' 

The  expert  shorthand  writer  and  teacher, 
Miss  Helen  W.  Evans,  of  Gregg  School, 
Chicago,  put  on  a  diversified  program  of  in¬ 
tense  interest.  An  inspirational  talk  on  the 
Dynamics  of  Shorthand  Teaching  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  demonstration  of  speed  practice 
and  shorthand  penmanship  drills  to  music 
aided  by  the  Rational  Rhythm  Records.  Pen¬ 
manship  ovals  far  consonant  development; 
circle  joining ;  phrase  writing ;  these  are  neces¬ 
sary  drills  in  the  training  for  speed  and  ac¬ 
curate  writing.  Miss  Evans  delighted  her 
audience  by  writing  on  the  blackboard  at  the 
speeds  of  240,  280,  and  300  words  a  minute, 
supplementing  her  transcription  with  a  How  of 
lively  and  humorous  remarks  to  stress  the 
various  points  she  wished  to  emphasize.  “Com¬ 
pact  phrases  are  ‘life  savers’  to  the  rapid 
writer,”  she  declared.  Constant  practice  with 
enthusiasm,  with  a  view  to  accurate  and  speedy 
writing,  go  far  in  building  up  ability  as  a 
shorthand  reporter. 

Getting  **  Capacity'*  Work 

“Some  Result-getting  Methods  to  Inspire 
Beginners  to  do  Capacity  Work  from  the 
Start”  by  that  animated  and  successful  teacher, 
Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Miller,  of  the  Wheeler  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  knowing  your  pupils, 
of  being  charitable,  of  being  able  to  strike  a 
responsive  chord  and  of  putting  ourselves  in 
our  student’s  place.  If  the  characteristics  noted 
are  present  in  a  teacher,  the  results  are  sure 
to  be  worth  while.  We  must  be  interested  in 
what  we  are  doing.  The  more  we  think  and 
study  and  plan,  the  better  we  are  prepared  to 
know  what  is  best  for  the  student.  The  most 
vital  point  in  teaching  is  not  what  we  tell  the 
student,  but  what  he  thinks  of  what  we  tell 
him.  It  is  the  impression  and  then  the  re¬ 
action  that  determines  the  results. 

Joint  Meeting 

The  Commercial  Instructors’  Round  Table 
united  with  the  Shorthand  Round  Table  for 
the  final  talk  of  the  afternoon,  which  was  given 
by  Miss  Ann  Brewington,  Professor  of  Com¬ 
merce,  University  of  Chicago,  who  told  of 
The  Direct  Method  of  Teaching  Shorthand. 

In  part  she  said : 

Any  discussion  of  teaching  methods  which  fails  to 
take  into  account  the  objectives  of  the  subject  taught, 
the  psychological  laws  governing  the  learning  process 
involved  in  attaining  those  objectives,  and  the  organ¬ 


ization  of  the  subject  matter  into  teaching  units  is 
practically  valueless.  Certain  assumptions  were  neces¬ 
sary  as  to  basic  factors  if  the  limited  time  for  dis¬ 
cussion  was  to  be  fruitful.  Our  first  assumption  must 
be  that  we  know  definitely  that  the  objective  in  teach¬ 
ing  shorthand  is  “to  assist  the  learner  in  acquiring 
the  ability,  or  power,  to  get  and  record  thought.”  Our 
second  assumption  is  that  we  understand  and  can 
apply  the  psychological  laws  governing  the  learning 
process  in  the  attainment  of  that  objective.  Our  third 
assumption  is  that  the  organization  of  our  subject 
matter  is  such  as  will  attain  the  objectives  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  learning  process.  With  this  founda¬ 
tion  we  are  ready  to  consider  the  teaching  method 
to  be  employed  in  the  attainment  of  this  objective 
according  to  these  laws  following  this  organization 
of  subject  matter . 

The  next  step  is  for  teachers  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  shorthand  is,  first,  a  language  arts  subject,  and 
second,  a  practice  type  subject,  and  that  it  should  be 
taught,  first  according  to  the  teaching  principles  of  the 
language  arts  type,  and  second,  according  to  the 
teaching  principles  of  the  practice  type.  This  means 
that  the  learner  should  acquire  the  reading  adaptation, 
then  the  writing  adaptation,  then  exactness,  precise¬ 
ness,  and  probably  a  higher  degree  of  skill. 

The  use  of  the  principles  in  the  language  art  type 
of  teaching  gives  the  student  the  opportunity  to  react, 
read,  and  write,  normally  to  the  whole  unit.  After 
he  has  acquired  the  ability  to  get  the  whole  and  to 
express  the  whole,  then  precision,  exactness,  and  skill 
are  obtained  through  isolation,  dissection,  and  repeti¬ 
tion,  and  the  use  of  the  science  type  of  teaching  in 
reading  and  the  pure  practice  type  of  teaching  in 
writing. 

In  the  beginning  the  progress  usually  seems  very  slow, 
inasmuch  as  from  four  to  six  weeks  must  be  spent 
on  the  first  fundamental  division  of  the  system,  while 
by  the  grammatical  method  one  gets  “half  through 
the  book”  in  that  length  of  time.  But  many  weeks 
which  are  ordinarily  spent  in  bringing  students  out 
of  the  isolated  word  stage  in  reading  shorthand  and 
the  single-stroke  stage  in  writing  shorthand  can  be 
devoted  to  teaching  new  material,  thus  affording  the 
student  more  extensive  practice  in  dealing  with  real 
thought  material  in  a  purposeful  situation. 

Teaching  Sight  to  Touch  Typing 

With  blackboard  illustrations  and  charts, 
Mr.  N.  B.  Curtis,  of  the  High  School,  Shenan¬ 
doah,  Iowa,  gave  a  new  version  of  the  teaching 
of  typewriting.  His  method  of  teaching  type¬ 
writing  by  sight  and  then  transfering  to  touch 
as  the  keyboard  is  memorized  gave  rise  to  some 
interesting  discussion. 

Secretarial  Training 

Urging  the  need  of  trained  workers  for  the 
business  world,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Jevon,  Schenley 
High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  ex¬ 
plained  in  detail  her  work  in  Secretarial  Train¬ 
ing.  Every  important  phase  of  office  procedure 
is  instilled  in  the  minds  of  her  students  through 
a  personally  worked-out  plan  which  enables 
the  student  to  continue  his  practical  knowledge 
in  actual  service.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  her  well-devised  program  of  work  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Jevon’s  methods 
are  authoritative  and  practicable  in  the  highest 
degree. 


(Continued  on  page  329) 
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r  EDITORIAL  COMMENT  1 

ON  SUNDRY  TOPICS 


‘N^ding  zAnotheT  s 


f^AST  month  there  appeared  in  the  Gregg 
J  Writer  an  account  of  a  shorthand  con- 
^V^test  at  the  Convention  of  the  South¬ 
west  Shorthand  Reporters’  Association  in 
which  one  writer,  Mr.  Broadwater,  took  the 
notes,  and  another,  Mr.  Copple,  who  had  not 
heard  the  dictation,  did  the  transcribing,  with 
an  accuracy  of  more  than  97%.  It  was  a  re¬ 
markable  demonstration  of  the  legibility  of 
Gregg  shorthand  as  well  as  of  the  skill  of  these 
two  writers. 

The  value  of  being  able  to  read  another’s 
shorthand  notes,  it  seems  to  us,  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance.  It  often  becomes  necessary 
to  transcribe  notes  written  by  someone  else. 
The  reporter  may  be  seized  with  illness  in  the 
midst  of  an  important  “daily  copy’’  case,  or  it 
may  become  necessary  to  transcribe  notes  taken 
years  before  by  another  writer.  Very  often 
the  shorthand  notes  are  the  only  records  avail¬ 
able.  It  is  said  that  court  reporters  “never 
resign,  and  seldom  die,’’  but  they  do  die  and 
oftentimes  leave  notebooks  full  of  notes  for 
someone  else  to  transcribe.  The  kind  of  notes 
written  and  the  legibility  of  the  shorthand 
itself  become  factors  of  immense  importance. 
Life,  liberty,  or  property  may  depend  upon  the 
kind  of  transcript  someone  else  can  make  of 
the  notes.  The  same  conditions  arise  in  busi¬ 
ness  life.  The  accuracy  and  the  legibility  of 
a  stenographer’s  notes  may  become  of  vital 
importance. 

Shorthand,  especially  such  a  system  as  ours, 
if  written  according  to  principle,  should  be 
easy  to  read.  There  will  be  differences  in 
shorthand  notes,  naturally,  as  there  are  dif¬ 
ferences  in  longhand  writing,  but  if  the  notes 
are  in  textbook  shorthand  no  difficulty  should 
be  experienced  in  reading  them.  Most  ste¬ 
nographers  are  content  to  be  able  to  read  their 
own  notes  accurately,  doubtless  because  the 
shorthand  one  writes  is  thought  of  solely  as 
a  personal  utility. 

We  used  to  hear  a  great  deal  about  “I  write 
a  system  of  my  own’’ — meaning  that  the  writer 
really  did  not  write  any  system,  but  had  im¬ 


perfectly  learned  one  and  had  pieced  out  in¬ 
sufficient  knowledge  and  skill  by  improvisa¬ 
tions  and  arbitrary  forms.  Then,  too,  dif¬ 
ferences  in  outline  were  to  be  expected  with 
the  older  style  of  shorthand,  in  which  several 
forms  were  possible  for  the  same  word. 

Much  can  be  done  in  the  schools  toward 
training  students  to  write  so  accurately  that 
others  may  read  their  notes.  Many  students 
with  overgrown  imaginations  seem  to  have  a 
penchant  for  improvising  phrases  and  “short 
cuts,”  most  of  which  are  utterly  useless  and 
absolutely  unnecessary,  since  the  outlines  in 
our  system  of  shorthand  are  standardized.  In 
certain  specialized  fields  of  work,  such  as 
court  reporting,  brief  forms  for  frequently 
recurring  phrases  are  made,  which  save  time 
and  promote  legibility.  Even  these  have  been 
standardized. 

A  study  of  the  writing  of  such  experts  as 
Swem,  Schneider,  Dupraw,  reveals  a  marvelous 
adherence  to  elementary  principles,  except  in 
purely  technical  matter. 

We  were  struck  by  this  fact  recently  in 
looking  over  the  notes  of  an  address  by  Queen 
Marie,  which  was  reported  by  Mr.  Uupraw 
and  by  Mr.  Shaffer.  In  one  place  the  “takes” 
overlapped — both  had  written  identically  the 
same  passage.  It  was  interesting  to  see  how 
closely  the  notes  of  both  adhered  to  principle. 
There  was  but  one  difference — Mr.  Dupraw 
phrased  “in  his  own”  and  Mr.  Shaffer  wrote 
“own”  alone. 

Some  practice  in  reading  the  notes  of  others 
would  also  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  other 
directions.  For  one  thing,  it  would  impress  the 
importance  of  accuracy.  It  would  stimulate 
an  effort  to  obtain  perfection  in  style  of  writing 
and  would  make  the  student  take  pride  in  the 
quality  of  his  notes.  With  the  feeling  that 
someone  else  must  read  what  we  write,  we 
are  more  apt  to  pay  attention  to  the  details, 
and  thereby  improve  our  style  of  writing. 

Therefore,  we  strongly  advise  teachers  to 
give  their  students  some  practice  in  this  kind 
of  work.  We  must  look  for  the  time  when 
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shorthand  will  be  quite  universally  used.  We 
can  help  hasten  that  day  by  making  as  wide 
use  of  shorthand  as  possible,  and  by  writing 
the  kind  of  shorthand  that  anyone  else  knowing 
the  system  can  read. 


G.  S.  T.  A.  Endorses  Federation 

(Continued  from  page  31S) 

come  secretaries  even  though  their  I.Q.  may  be  70. 
Can  you  imagine  what  kind  of  stenographer  that 
girl  will  makel  But  what  is  there  to  do?  We  arrange 
very  simple  courses  for  this  particular  group  of  stu¬ 
dents,  and  we  supply,  over  a  period  of  nearly  six 
terms,  as  much  in  the  way  of  commercial  education  as 
we  can  give  that  group. 

Achievement  Tests  in  Shorthand 

In  dealing  with  the  question  “How  are 
teaching  results  in  shorthand  improved  by 
achievement  tests?”  Miss  Willa  M.  Dush, 
State  Teachers’  G>llege,  Valley  City,  North 
Dakota,  cited  four  reasons  for  testing :  “First, 
to  eliminate  pupils  who  have  not  the  capacity 
for  shorthand.  Second,  to  help  the  pupils  to 
see  the  necessity  for  accurate  and  complete 
knowledge  and  to  stimulate  them  to  greater 
effort.  Third,  to  discover  pupil  difficulties  so 
as  to  give  individual  help  and  special  drill. 
Fourth,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  to 
improve  instruction.  I  say  most  important, 
because,  if  the  instruction  is  adequate,  the  other 
three  reasons  tend  to  lose  their  significance.” 

Miss  Dush  gave  five  questions  which  have 
to  be  answered  by  tests :  Can  the  pupils  apply 
the  principles?  Do  the  pupils  write  legibly? 
Do  the  pupils  read  shorthand  fluently  and  with 
sense?  Are  the  pupils  developing  an  adequate 
amount  of  speed?  Are  the  pupils  developing 
the  ability  to  write  shorthand  from  dictation? 
The  Hoke  Measuring  Scale  for  Knowledge  of 
Gregg  she  cited  as  good  material  for  certain 
tests,  as  this  scale  contains  the  thousand  most 
frequently  used  words  and  the  five  hundred 
most  common  phrases.  After  the  tests  have 
been  g^ven  and  scored,  the  teacher  may  dis¬ 
cover  from  her  analysis  that  she  has  been 
overemphasizing  speed  at  the  expense  of  legi¬ 
bility  or  vice-versa.  Or  she  may  find  that 
students  rank  low  in  reading  ability.  If  nearly 
half  of  the  students  show  weakness  along  a 
certain  line  it  will  show  that  class  drill  in  that 
line  is  essential,  whereas  if  only  a  few  pupils 
fall  below,  the  corrective  work  should  be  in¬ 
dividual. 

(Continued  on  page  343) 
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If  you  are  able  to  under¬ 
stand  the  foregoing  sen¬ 
tence,  you  can  acquire  a 
surprising  familiarity  with 
the  Spanish  language 
merely  by  reading 

“EL  ESTUDIANTE  DE 
ESPANOL” 

This  magazine  is  written 
mostly  in  Spanish.  The 
difficult  idioms  and  unusual 
words  bear  explanatory 
footnotes.  The  magazine 
is  illustrated  and  deals  with 
a  wide  range  of  subjects — 
travel,  decorative  arts,  his¬ 
tory,  geography,  current 
events,  humor,  short  sto¬ 
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Typewriting  Teachers,  ^Attention! 

A  Word  about  Typewriting  Credentials 

By  Florence  E.  Ulrich 

Editor y  Art  and  Credentialt  Department  of  the  ^^Gregg  fVriter" 


O  you  appreciate  the  breadth  of  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  C.T,  idea?  It  is  true  that 
in  a  spectacular  way  the  big  nation¬ 
wide  contest  (closing  June  30)  in  which 
schools  are  the  units  looms  large.  In  reality 
this  is  the  least  important  feature  of  the  work. 
There  are  great  possibilities  for  stimulation 
of  interest  and  direction  of  activities  within 
the  individual  schools  entirely  without  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  contest  between  schools.  And 
these  are  open  to  all  whether  or  not  you  are 
able  to  come  into  the  C.T.  School  Contest. 

C.  T,  Certificates 

First,  and  most  important  of  the  C.T. 
awards,  is  the  Certificate.  Winning  it  does  call 
for  a  very  considerable  accomplishment,  but 
it  is  not  beyond  the  proper  scope  of  the  am¬ 
bition  of  any  student.  The  C.T.  Certificate 
may  very  well  and  profitably  be  held  before 
students  from  the  day  they  start  their  work 
as  an  inspiration  and  goal  which  they  should 
aspire  to  attain.  As  we  accept  the  principle 
that  a  competent  typist  should  be  able  to  meet 
in  his  work  the  conditions  governing  the  award 
of  this  certificate,  so  we  may  support  the  idea 
that  every  pupil  who  starts  typewriting  work 
should  aim  to  secure  the  certificate  before  he 
considers  his  work  fairly  accomplished. 

Club  Prizes 

Not  enough  use  is  being  made  by  teachers  of 
the  club  prizes  in  stimulating  competition  with¬ 
in  classes  or  school  groups.  We  purposely 
placed  the  number  of  competitors  required  for 
club  awards  at  a  low  figure — ^ten.  The  C.T. 
pin  is  given  in  addition  to  the  certificate  for 
the  best  paper  in  a  group  of  ten.  These  ten 
may  represent  a  small  class ;  several  club 
groups  might  represent  the  several  classes  in  a 
school  having  more  than  one ;  or  a  single  large 
class  might  be  divided  into  two  or  more  club 
groups. 

To  our  minds  the  fostering  of  this  friendly 
competition  within  the  schools  offers  the  great 
opportunity  for  usefulness  of  the  C.T.  work. 
We  suggest  that  teachers  who  are  not  now 


fully  cognizant  of  the  opportunities  given  them 
in  this  direction  should  consider  the  possibilities 
with  a  view  to  taking  advantage  of  them.  We 
will  gladly  assist  with  advice  or  suggestions 
upon  any  point  on  which  information  is  lacking. 

Unique  Contest  in  Progress 

My  attention  was  called  recently  to  a  unique 
typewriting  contest  that  is  being  conducted  as 
part  of  a  campaign  to  save  the  famous  old 
frigate,  “Old  Ironsides.”  This  should  interest 
our  many  thousands  of  competent  typists  and 
would  be  an  interesting  contest  with  which  to 
close  the  school  year. 

We  are  reprinting  here  the  text  of  an 
announcement  that  appeared  in  the  “Boston 
Traveler”  March  14,  with  the  suggestion  that 
those  of  you  who  are  interested  in  having  your 
students  take  part  in  the  contest  call  attention 
to  it  in  the  typewriting  classes  immediately. 

“The  national  Save  ‘Old  Ironsides’  Commit¬ 
tee,  of  which  Rear  Admiral  Philip  Andrews, 
commandant  of  the  Boston  navy  yard,  is  chair¬ 
man,  has  inaugurated  a  novel  contest  among 
typists  of  the  whole  country  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  interest  in  the  campaign  now  in 
progress  to  reconstruct  the  historic  U.  S. 
frigate  Constitution. 

“The  contest  is  unique  in  that  all  contestants 
are  asked  to  type  pictures  of  the  famous  Old 
Ironsides.  .  .  . 

“In  addition  to  the  typed  pictures  each  con¬ 
testant  is  required  to  submit  an  essay,  express¬ 
ing  his  or  her  opinion  as  to  why  the  country 
should  subscribe  to  the  fund  to  save  the  old 
frigate  for  posterity.  All  designs  and  essays 
must  be  in  the  hands*  of  the  committee  by  mid¬ 
night,  May  31.  Entries  should  be  sent  direct 
to  Admiral  Andrews. 

“The  rules  of  the  contest  are  simple.  [Full 
particulars  can  be  obtained  from  Admiral 
Andrews.] 

“The  typed  drawing  need  not  follow  any 
special  design  or  angle  of  the  ship,  except  that 
the  Constitution  must  be  shown  in  full  sail. 

“Designs  and  essays  can  be  printed  on  sepa¬ 
rate  sheets  or  on  one  sheet  of  paper.” 


Dont  forget  that  all  papers  for  the  Gregg  IV riter  C.  T,  Contest 
- must  be  received  by  June  jo. - 
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^ow  T'ork  Gity  ^elei 

Examination  for  license  as  Cfm 


/T^  intervals  of  about  three  to  five  years,  depending  upon  the  supply  and  de 
examinations  from  which  it  secures  an  eligible  list  of  men  and  women  avail 


examinations  from  which  it  secures  an  eligible  list  of  men  and  women  avail 
nically  described  as  “First  assistant  teacher  in  Stenography  and  Typewriti. 
Briefly,  eligibility  may  be  established  by  proving 

(1)  Graduation  from  a  recognized  college  or  university,  plus 

(2)  One  year’s  satisfactory  post-graduate  study,  which  may  be  concurrent  with 

(3)  Five  years’  satisfactory  experience  in  teaching  in  secondary  schools  or  college 
experience  must  be  in  the  high  schools  of  New  York  City,  or 

(4)  College  graduation  and  post-graduate  study,  as  above,  and  seven  years’  satisfai 


The  applicant  will  elect  either  the  Gregg  or  Isaac  Pitman  system  as  his  ma 
tice  of  the  system  of  stenography  and  a  practical  test  in  the  system ;  English  gram 
procedure.” 

The  minor  examination  is  “a  written  test  in  the  principles  of  the  system, 
The  scope  of  the  examination  is  four-fold,  covered  by 

( 1 )  A  written  examination  in  the  science  of  education  and  in  the  applicant’s  sped 

(2)  A  practical  test  in  supervision  or  in  teaching  or  in  both. 

(3)  An  oral  examination. 

(4)  An  investigation  of  the  applicant’s  history  as  a  student  and  teacher,  with  par 
to  a  school  or  system  of  spools,  or  to  the  profession  at  large. 

(5)  In  the  subjects  of  .  Stenography  and  Typewriting,  a 

(6)  Under  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  heads,  there  will  be  consideration  of  the 


If  more  complete  information  is  desired,  or  notification  of  future  examina 
New  York,  N.  Y.” 

We  reproduce  herewith  the  major  examination  held  on  two  successive  days 
comment  and  observations  our  readers  may  care  to  make. 


STENOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING—  Papef 
Part  I 

Nora — Tb«  answer  to  Question  1  should  be  Indicated  on  this  paper  In  accordance  with  the  directions  flren  below. 


Look  at  the  first  word  in  (horizontal)  Line  1.  Find  the  other  word  in 
(horizontal)  Line  1  which  in  meaning  most  nearly  approximates  the  first  word 
as  generally  used,  and  draw  a  line  under  it.  Do  the  same  in  Lines  2,  3,  etc.  (20) 


1.  mordant 

1  morbid 

2  sleepy 

3  biting 

4  moody 

2.  roccoco 

1  stucco 

2  strong  wind 

3  billiards 

4  fantastic 

3.  recondite 

1  profound 

2  friendly 

3  accurate 

4  rebuilt 

4.  imponderable 

1  unthinkable 

2  without  weight 

3  invaluable 

4  impenetrable 

5.  maunder 

1  meander 

2  talk  foolishly 

3  satmter 

4  chew  noisily 

6.  redolent 

1  lazy 

2  ruddy 

3  odorous 

4  pertinent 

7.  indigenous 

1  native 

2  destitute 

3  angry 

4  burrowing 

8.  redoubtable 

1  questionable 

2  assailable 

3  reducible 

4  feared 

9.  fatuous 

1  fated 

2  silly 

3  unctuous 

4  obese 

10.  nugatory 

1  rich  in  gold 

2  denying 

3  candy-like 

4  worthless 

11.  dingey 

1  dusky 

2  tarnished 

3  boat 

4  glen 

12.  ineff-ible 

1  ineffective 

2  unapproachable 

3  unutterable 

4  cruel 

13.  relegate 

1  deputize 

2  relay 

3  banish 

4  adjust 

14.  discrete 

1  prudent 

2  separate 

3  descried 

4  discredited 

15.  affective 

1  consequential 

2  causing 

3  emotional 

4  pathetic 

16.  torpid 

1  lukewarm 

2  sluggish 

3  muddy 

4  bursting 
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'ects  Its  ^eads  of  department 

irst  ^Assistant  "Teacher  in  ^Tigh  (Schools 

t 

demand,  the  city  of  New  York,  through  its  Board  of  Examiners,  conducts  a  series  of 
railjble  for  appointment  as  heads  of  stenographic  departments.  The  position  is  tech- 
riti.ng”  in  the  New  York  City  high  schools. 


irith 

lieges,  or  in  7th,  8th,  or  9th  grades  in  New  York  City;  three  of  such  five  years’  secondary  teaching 
isfactory  teaching  experience  in  secondary  schools  or  in  collies. 

major,  the  other  as  his  minor.  The  major  examination  includes  “the  theory  and  prac- 
ammar,  rhetoric  and  composition;  typewriting;  business  correspondence  and  office 

m,  which  test  will  not  take  place  within  three  months  of  the  test  in  the  major  subject,” 

pecialty. 


particular  regard  to  evidences  of  leadership,  executive  ability,  and  cooperation,  and  of  service  rendered 
a  test  of  technical  proficiency  will  be  given. 

the  applicant’s  command  of  English,  power  of  oral  exposition,  and  other  personal  attributes, 

linadons,  write  to  “The  Board  of  Examiners,  Board  of  Education,  500  Park  Avenue, 

lys  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  1926.  Particularly  welcome  will  be  any  constructive 


lPER  I— Scholarship  — ^Time  for  both  parts — Four  hours 


17.  desuetude 

18.  fortuitous 

19.  palliate 

20.  exegesis 

21.  concordance 

22.  irrefragable 

23.  contumacy 

24.  daedal  (dedal) 

25.  contumelious 

26.  esoteric 

27.  defeasible 

28.  venial 

29.  palpable 

30.  peculation 

31.  dudgeon 

32.  innocuous 

33.  lambent 

34.  perspicacious 

35.  apocab-ptic 

36.  moribund 

37.  nuance 

38.  Procrustean 

39.  aphorism 

40.  cryptic 


1  anxiety 
1  lucky 
1  terrify 
1  interpretation 
1  rapport 
1  unrefractory 
1  obstinacy 
1  extinct 
1  noisy 
1  satiated 
1  impregnable 
1  mercenary 
1  blameable 
1  investment 
1  fish 
1  nightly 
1  gentle 
1  keen 
1  eliding 
1  moron-like 
1  distinction 
1  variable 
1  forgetfulness 
1  secret 


2  recreation 
2  accidental 
2  pale 
2  necessity 
2  index 
2  undistorted 
2  masquerade 
2  artful 
2  insolent 
2  secretarial 
2  irreducible 
2  ribbed 
2  crushable 
2  trouble 
2  anger 
2  immune 
2  flickering 
2  clear 
2  revealing 
2  dying 
2  pest 

2  cqn  forming 
2  speechlessness 
2  hPllow 


3  harmlessness 
3  strong 
3  bury 
3  urgency 
3  sympathy 
3  stubborn 
3  testimony 
3  dedicatory 
3  bragging 
3  inner 
3  voidable 
3  poisonous 
3  obvious 
3  oddity 
3  prison 
3  unharmful 
3  inoffensive 
3  visible 
3  climatic 
3  immortal 
3  novelty 
3  earthly 
3  maxim 
3  ancient 


4  disuse 
4  free 
4  mitigate 
4  expediency 
4  contract 
4  irrefutable 
4  serenity 
4  fatal 
4  soft 
4  sottish 
4  defendable 
4  excusable 
4  fluttering 
4  stealing 
4  pipe 
4  virtuous 
4  sorrowful 
4  conspicuous 
4  excusing 
4  morose 
4  beginning 
4  propagating 
4  untruth 
4  written 
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Part  II 

Note — A  gatiifactory  standard  of  written  English  is  required.  Except  where  outlining  is  called  for.  candidates  are 
expected  to  write  connected  English.  Candidates  may  be  rejected  on  the  score  of  unsatisfactory  written  English,  regardless  of 
the  rating  of  the  content  of  their  answers.  Answer  papers  may  also  be  rejected  if  adjudged  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  to 
be  unduly  Illegible. 

Select  one  system  of  stenography  as  your  major,  the  other  as  your  minor. 

2.  Explain  the  faults  in  each  of  the  following  sentences.  Re-write  each  sentence 

correctly.  (Criticize  and  re-write  each  sentence  before  proceeding  to  the  next.) 

(a)  “lago  thought  that  the  surest  way  to  take  vengeance  on  Othello,  was  to  interrupt 
the  marriage  between  Desdemona  and  him,  and,  accordingly  on  the  night  of  the  elope¬ 
ment,  he  aroused  Brabantio,  not  himself,  but  he  persuaded  Roderigo  a  friend  of  his 
to  do  it  for  him,  and  told  him  the  fact  of  the  elopement ;  but  lago  was  too  late  that  time, 
for  Othello  was  already  married.”  (8) 

(b)  “The  slow  ones  loose  interest  unless  as  in  the  case  of  small  children  there  is  a  reward 
for  rapid  reading — such  as  ex.  Hop  around  the  room,  child  who  can’t  read  this  misses 
the  fun.  For  few  children  don’t  enjoy  acting.”  (6) 

(c)  The  members  of  our  committee  think  that  their  report  is  incomplete  and  feel  that  in 
order  to  make  the  work  projected  practical  that  a  joint  committee  should  be  formed, 
that  they  may  profit  by  the  advice  of  your  committee.  (4) 

3.  Construct  a  condensed  chart  suitable  for  blackboard  purposes  presenting  all  the 
principles  of  your  Major  System.  The  chart  should  show 

(a)  Complete  alphabet.  (b)  All  expedients  of  abbreviation,  such  as  hooks,  blends, 
loops,  etc.  (c)  Prefixes  and  suffixes.  (10) 

4.  (a)  Write  the  following  article  in  shorthand  (major  system)  :  (14) 

Every  thought  involves  a  whole  system  of  thoughts ;  and  ceases  to  exist  if  severed 
from  its  various  correlatives.  As  we  cannot  isolate  a  single  organ  of  a  living  body, 
and  deal  with  it  as  though  it  had  a  life  independent  of  the  rest ;  so,  from  the  organiz^ 
structure  of  our  cognitions,  we  cannot  cut  out  one  and  proceed  as  though  it  had  survived 
the  separation.  The  development  of  formless  protoplasm  into  an  embryo  is  a  speciali¬ 
zation  of  parts,  the  distinctness  of  which  increases  only  as  fast  as  their  combination 
increases— each  becoming  a  distinguishable  organ  only  on  condition  that  it  is  bound 
up  with  others,  which  have  simultaneously  become  distinguishable  organs ;  and,  similarly, 
from  the  unformed  material  of  consciousness,  a  developed  intelligence  can  arise  only 
by  a  process  which,  in  making  thoughts  defined,  also  makes  them  mutually  dependent — 
.  establishes  among  them  certain  vital  connections  the  destruction  of  which  causes  instant 
death  of  the  thoughts.  Overlooking  this  all-important  truth,  however,  speculators  have 
habitually  set  out  with  some  professedly  simple  datum  or  data;  have  supposed  them¬ 
selves  to  assume  nothing  beyond  this  datum  or  these  data ;  and  have  thereupon  proceeded 
to  prove  or  disprove  propositions  which  were,  by  implication,  already  unconsciously 
asserted  along  with  that  which  was  consciously  asserted. 

This  reasoning  in  a  circle  has  resulted  from  the  misuse  of  words ;  not  that  misuse 
commonly  enlarged  upon — not  the  misapplication  or  change  of  meaning  whence  so  much 
error  arises ;  but  a  more  radical  and  less  obvious  misuse. 

(b)  Write  the  following  article  in  shorthand  (minor  system)  :  (6) 

We  too  often  forget  that  not  only  is  there  “a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil,” 
but  very  generally  also  a  soul  of  truldi  in  things  erroneous.  While  many  admit  the 
abstract  probability  that  a  falsity  has  usually  a  nucleus  of  reality,  few  bear  this  abstract 
probability  in  mind,  when  passing  judgment  on  the  opinion  of  others.  A  belief  that  is 
finally  proved  to  be  grossly  at  variance  with  fact  is  cast  aside  with  indignation  or 
contempt ;  and  in  the  heat  of  antagonism  scarcely  any  one  inquires  what  there  was  in 
this  belief  which  commended  it  to  men’s  minds.  Yet  there  must  have  been  something. 
And  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  this  something  was  its  correspondence  with  certain 
of  their  experiences ;  an  extremely  limited  or  vague  correspondence  perhaps ;  but  still, 
a  correspondence. 

5.  (a)  Analyze  in  their  component  elements  the  traits  known  as  resourcefulness 

and  responsibleness.  (4) 

(b)  In  connection  with  a  fourth-year  secretarial  course  restricted  to  students 
that  have  had  two  years  of  stenography,  suggest  four  advanced  problems 
or  projects  which  would  tend  to  develop  these  traits.  Justify  your  selec¬ 
tion  in  each  case.  (6) 

(c)  Plan  a  series  of  lessons  in  connection  with  one  of  these  problems  or 
projects.  (4) 
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6.  (a)  Give  in  detail  the  facts  to  be  presented  in  teaching  one  of  the  following 
as  a  lesson-whole : 

1.  Omission  of  vowels  and  consonants  in  Gregg. 

2.  Doubling  principle  in  Pitman.  (6) 

(b)  State  and  explain  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  giving  a  skill-mastery 
lesson.  (6) 

(c)  Show  how  to  apply  this  procedure  in  either  of  the  lessons  named  in 

(a).  (6) 

[Paper  II  will  be  presented  next  month.'] 

T)irectory  of  Rummer  (Schools  for  Teachers 

(Additions  to  the  list  published  tn  the  April  issue) 


Arkansas 

Draughon’s  Practical  Business  College,  Little 
Rock. 

Normal  courses  for  beginning  and  experienced 
teachers  in  shorthand,  typewriting  and  related 
business  subjects. 

Six  weeks — June  6. 

D.  L.  Lacy. 

District  of  Columbia 

Washington  School  for  Secretaries,  Washing¬ 
ton. 

A  special  six-weeks  course  in  Theory  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting  for  teachers  who  have 
not  previously  covered  these  subjects. 

Beginning  July  5. 

Indiana 

Central  Normal  College,  Danville. 

Bookkeeping,  accounting,  shorthand,  salesmanship, 
office  practice;  special  methods  in  commercial 
subjects. ' 

Twelve  weeks — ^June  6. 

Mrs.  Laura  C.  Niswander,  Director. 

Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute. 

Beginning  shorthand,  typewriting,  bookkeeping; 
methods  in  commercial  education,  law  and  sales¬ 
manship. 

Twelve  weeks — ^June  12. 

Shepherd  Young,  Director. 

Michigan 

Cleary  College,  Ypsilanti. 

Courses  will  be  offered  leading  to  a  life  certificate 
and  a  degree  by  the  state;  also  special  methods, 
business  and  review  courses. 

Six  weeks — ^June  27. 

P.  R.  Cleary,  President. 


Missouri 

State  Teachers  College,  Maryville. 

Beginning  and  advanced  courses  in  typewriting, 
business  correspondence,  commercial  law,  adver¬ 
tising  and  accounting. 

Ten  weeks — May  31. 

L.  M.  Eek,  Director. 

Southwest  Missouri  State  Teachers  College, 
Springfield. 

Teachers’  courses  in  shorthand  typewriting,  office 
training,  advanced  business  correspondence,  and 
methods  in  commercial  subjects. 

Ten  weeks — May  31  to  August  5. 

Mrs.  Ruth  T.  Gibson. 


New  York 

Hunter  College,  New  York  City. 

July  5  to  August  12. 

Gregg  I,  II,  and  III.  These  are  each  forty-five 
hour  courses.  No  degree  credit. 

Mr.  Henry  Cohen,  Instructor. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Gregg  Shorthand.  30  hours. 
No  credit. 

Mr.  Henry  Cohen,  Instructor. 

Ohio 

State  Normal  College,  Bowling  Green. 

Six  weeks — June  20. 

E.  G.  Knepper,  Director. 

Office  Training  School,  Columbus. 

All  courses  for  commercial  teachers  leading  to  a 
state  high  school  commercial  certificate  and  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commerce. 

Eight  weeks — ^June  20. 

H.  C.  St.  Clair,  Director. 

(Continued  on  page  sei) 
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Pennsylvania 
Beckley  College,  Harrisburg. 

Shorthand,  Theory  review,  dictation  and  methods; 
Typewriting,  Theory  review,  aptecial  practices  and 
methods;  Bookkeeping,  Advanced  and  methods; 
Education;  Advanced  Law. 

June  13  to  August  12. 

A.  J.  Eby,  Director. 

J.  Paul  Rupp,  Elizabeth  Dowhouer,  Margaret 
Maurer,  Instructors. 


South  Carolina 
University  of  South  Carolina. 

An  intensive  course  in  Gregg  Shorthand,  de¬ 
signed  for  beginners  who  contemplate  teaching 
shorthand  next  year. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Gregg  Shorthand. 

Two  credits  each. 

Professor  George  E.  Olson,  Instructor. 

Washington 

Hall  School  of  Commerce,  Seattle,  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Methods  cj^sses  in  shorthand,  typewriting,  and 
accountancy  will  be  given  in  connection  with 
“content  courses”  or  regular  class  work. 

June  20  to  July  15. 

G.  R.  Hall,  Dean  of  Summer  Session. 


9^ 


T’eacher  Qertijicates 

fNCE  the  last  list  was  printed,  the  follow¬ 
ing  teachers  have  been  granted  certificates : 

Vernon  P.  Atkins,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 

Lee  Best,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Olena  Buan,  Spearhsh,  South  Dakota 

Edna  Florence  Caldwell,  Washington,  Iowa 

Thelma  Champion,  Guthrie,  Oklahoma 

Lila  Mae  Charvoz,  Guthrie,  Oklahoma 

Eliia  Christensen,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Margaret  A.  Clark.  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Howard  A.  Cox,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Laura  Crawford,  Weatherford,  Texas 

Marjorie  S.  Dellamonica,  Santa  Cruz,  Califomit 

Lucinda  June  Dodd,  Springfield,  Missouri 

Ann  Durrell,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Beatrice  Dushman,  Huntington,  West  Virginia 

Jeanette  Felsen,  Greeley,  Colorado 

Eliza  Catherine  Gaffney,  Guthrie,  Oklahoma 

Mrs.  Ethel  L.  Gillespie,  Danville,  Illinois 

Elda  M.  Gotf,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Elma  E.  Halley.  Fort  Wayne.  Indiana 

Mrs.  Ora  E.  Hanner,  Independence,  Kansas 

M.  Virginia  Harding,  Maii.-ncld,  Cthio 

Irene  Herrington,  Waxapachie,  Texas 


Expert  G>py  Holder 

FOR  :: 

Typewriting  Books 


Indorsed  by  experts 
Stamped  from  one  piece,  sheet 
steel 

No  vibration — solid  construc¬ 
tion 

Holds  copy  in  any  desired  posi¬ 
tion 

Saves  the  eyes 
Occupies  small  space 
No  interference  with  machine 
or  operator 

Facilitates  turning  of  paper 
Expedites  operation 

Some  of  the  Schools  Using 
the  Expert  Copy  Holder 

High  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

High  School,  Whitman,  Mass. 

Haskell  Institute,  Layrreece,  Kans. 

High  School,  Galesburg,  III. 

High  School,  E.  St.  Louis,  III. 

High  School,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

West  High  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

East  Hign  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Technical  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mt.  Vernon  Commercial  School,  Mt.  Vemoa, 
N.  Y. 

Washington  Junior  High  School,  Rochester, 
N,  Y. 

State  Normal  School.  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 
Northwestern  Business  College,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

Salem-Washington  Township  High  School, 
Salem,  Ind. 

Jersey  Township  High  School,  Jerseyville,  Ill. 
Northwestern  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 
High  School,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


List  Price  $1.00 


Liberal  di$count  to  achoole.  Sample 
will  be  tent  to  any  teacher  or  tchool 
man  on  receipt  of  2Sc  in  ttampt  to 
cover  wrapping  and  pottage. 


The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Boston 

San  Francisco  Toronto  London 
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Report  of  the  N.  C.  T.  F.  Convention 

(Continued  from  page  320) 


At  this  time  Chairman  Lessenberry  took 
a  few  minutes  to  divert  from  the  general  pro¬ 
gram  by  introducing  a  leading  educator  from 
the  Coast,  Mrs.  Francis  Effinger-Raymond, 
of  San  Francisco,  who  responded  in  well- 
chosen  words  to  the  hearty  welcome  which  she 
had  received.  Mr.  Lessenberry  then  asked 
Mr.  Gregg  to  speak.  He  made  some  humorous 
references  to  his  experiences  at  the  meetings, 
and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  evidence 
shown  of  the  deepening  of  interest  in  more 
scientific  investigation  and  teaching  of  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting.  He  predicted  that  the 
next  ten  years  would  be  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  periods  in  the  history  of  the  art  which 
we  all  love. 

Dupraw  Stages  Speed  Demonstration 

Speeding  from  a  reporting  contest  in 
Rochester,  New  York,  in  which  he  had  for 
the  third  time  succeeded  in  taking  first  place. 


Mr.  Martin  J.  Dupraw  came  in  just  at  this 
time.  His  enthusiasm  spread  to  his  audience 
and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Raymond,  an 
impromptu  speed  demonstration  was  staged. 
The  ease  with  which  Mr.  Dupraw  wrote  and 
the  accuracy  of  his  transcription  was  indeed 
a  treat  to  witness. 

In  addressing  the  Round  Table,  Mr.  Dupraw 
stated  that  there  were  three  factors  necessary 
in  the  attainment  of  speed.  First  the  physical 
features — position  and  movement  and  bodily 
posture.  Second  the  mental  elements  most  im¬ 
portant — reaction  and  concentration.  Third, 
the  temperamental  factors— enthusiasm,  per¬ 
sistence,  “stick-to-itiveness,”  which  can  not  be 
stressed  too  strongly.  Mr.  Dupraw  said  that 
in  his  own  training  he  reviewed  the  Manual 
at  least  once  a  month  and  also  that  between  a 
quarter  and  a  third  of  the  time  he  spent  on 
penmanship  practice.  “Repetition  practice  is 
essential,”  he  stated,  “but  new  material  is 
absolutely  necessary.” 


‘Penmanship  T^und  Table 

Report  by  Merle  C.  Burch 

Chairman:  H.  M.  Heaney^  Davenport-McLachlan  Institute ^  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


one  speaker  put  it,  this  was  a  meeting 
of  good  old  methodists — that  is,  penman¬ 
ship  methodists,  of  course.  And  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  meeting,  one  from  which  the  t^hers 
present  derived  a  great  deal  of  benefit.' 

Mr.;  R.  R.-Reed,  supervisor  of  penmanship 
at  Fei^ri^tnstitute,  Big  Rapids,  Michigan,  paid 
tribute  to  the  past  and  present  well-known 
penmen,  as  he  exhibited  the  penholders  “used 
by  the  great  and  the  near-great  from  the  days 
of  the  flourished  Eagle  and  Lion  Rampant  to 
the  close  of  ’26.”  There  were  over  sixty  speci¬ 
mens  of  penholders  of  all  sizes  and  shapes, 
and  carrying  a  very  interesting  history,  which 
Mr.  Reed  related  to  the  audience.  Pens  used 
by  the  late  C.  P.  Zaner,  and  the  late  Maderesz ; 
pens  of  A.  N.  Palmer,  “that  jovial  penman, 
author,  and  business  man”  pens  of  E.  E. 
Gaylord,  of  E.  W.  Bloser,  of  ^rl  A.  Lupfer, 
and  many  others  whose  names  are  writ  high 
on  the  scroll  of  expert  longhand  writing. 

Mr.  John  S.  Griffith,  Englewood  Business 
College,  Chicago,  gave  some  useful  and  usable 
ideas  to  those  teaching  this  important  subject, 
and  demonstrated  the  coordination  of  the  three 
factors — the  director,  the  actor,  and  the  pro- 
•duction.  Students  from  his  school  assisted  in 
the  demonstration  and  are  to  be  congratulated 


upon  their  poise,  ability,  and  interesting  way 
in  which  they  carried  out  the  directions  of 
their  teacher. 

Mr.  P.  I.  Greenwood,  Rcrasevelt  High 
School,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  spoke  on 
Some  Crimes  Against  Penmanship,  and 
cited  “the  old  way”  where  teachers  gave  the 
students  copybooks  and  told  them  to  follow 
instructions  and  then  devoted  their  attention 
to  other  things  when  the  filling-in  was  done. 
Meantime  the  teacher  would  be  enjoying  the 
latest  novel  instead  of  eliminating  another 
crime,  that  of  “lack  of  fexpert  supervision.” 
Too  rapid  pace  in  dictating,  causing  the  pupils 
to  scribble,  was  another  crime,  and  poor  black¬ 
board  penmanship — that  was  an  unpardonable 
crime. 

Mr.  M.  F.  Tennis,  Illinois  Business  College, 
Chicago,  gave  an  interesting  arid  instructive 
talk  on  the  Four  Dimensions  in  Teaching 
Penmanship.  He  emphasized  that  as  certain 
blends  are  essential  in  producing  music  and 
color,  so  in  teaching  penmanship,  the  elements, 
enthusiasm,  skill,  and  method  are  necessary  to 
produce  the  fourth  dimension. 

The  exhibition  of  “Signatures  of  Worthies 
Still  Alive”  was  another  very  appropriate 
feature  of  the  meeting. 
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"business  Table 

Report  by  Lloyd  Bertschi 

Chairman:  Lloyd  L.  Jones,  W est  Commerce  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


^HE  first  meeting  of  the  Business  Round 

Table  was  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
when  five  splendid  talks  were  given.  Much 
credit  is  due  to  Chairman  Lloyd  L.  Jones, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Accounting  and 
Statistics  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  pre¬ 
sided  and  for  the  preliminary  work  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  interesting  program. 

What  Is  Projit? 

The  paper  of  Mr.  Herbert  P.  Sheets,  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer  of  the  National  Retail 
Hardware  Association,  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
“What  is  Profit,”  was  read  by  Mr.  Glendon  E. 
Hackney,  associate  editor  of  the  Hardware 
Retailer,  and  was  a  strong  plea  for  a  new  con¬ 
ception  of  what  constitutes  profit.  Attention 
was  called  to  subject  matter  of  a  number  of 
texts  on  arithmetic  wherein  profit  is  conceived 
as  being  the  difference  between  original  cost 
and  selling  price.  After  calling  attention  to 
the  wide  extent  to  which  the  investigation  re¬ 
vealed  this  conception  of  profit  to  be  prevalent, 
it  was  explained  how  the  National  Retail  Hard¬ 
ware  Association  has  sponsored  a  movement  to 
bring  about  a  correct  use  and  understanding  of 
the  terms  “margin,”  “expense,”  and  “profit,” 
not  only  in  textbooks  but  by  business  people 
and  the  general  public. 

High  School  and  Business  College  Relations 

Mr.  A.  L.  Allyn,  principal  of  Bliss  Collie, 
Columbus,  addressed  the  meeting  on  What 
Commercial  Teachers  in  High  Schools  Should 
Know  About  Business  Colleges.  Exercising 
the  speaker’s  prerogative,  Mr.  Allyn  spoke 
specifically  on  the  relationship  between  the 
high  school  commercial  department  and  the 
business  school.  After  quoting  the  definition  of 
commercial  education  as  laid  down  by  the 
commission  on  the  reorganization  of  secondary 
commercial  education  as  “that  training  of  a 
secondary  school,  both  direct  and  related,  the 
aim  of  which  is  to  equip  young  people  for 
entrance  into  business  life,”  Mr.  Allyn  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  training  for  spe¬ 
cific  vocations. 

He  ventured  the  opinion  that  the  high  school 
commercial  course  should  be  looked  upon  and 
treated  as  pre-vocational  rather  than  voca¬ 


tional.  In  his  opinion  it  should  be  the  aim 
of  the  commercial  department  to  give  the 
student  a  broad,  general  education  with  some 
insight  into  the  various  branches  of  commerce 
in  order  to  help  him  make  an  intelligent  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  vocation.  This  would  in  turn  desig¬ 
nate  the  private  commercial  school  as  an  in¬ 
stitution  of  vocational  training  to  augment  and 
supplement  the  work  previously  done  in  high 
schools.  In  other  words,  the  business  school 
would  serve  as  a  continuation  school  for  high 
school  commercial  students.  “Unless  some 
such  division  of  effort  between  the  high  school 
and  the  business  school  is  worked  out  one  of 
the  two  institutions  will  gradually  be  forced 
out  of  existence,”  said  Mr.  Allyn.  The  address 
concluded  with  a  plea  for  broadening  the  scope 
of  the  work  done  in  the  private  commercial 
school  so  as  to  include  degree  courses  in  busi¬ 
ness  administration,  accounting,  and  commer¬ 
cial  teacher-training,  and  for  more  cordial  re¬ 
lations  between  the  high  school  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  school. 


Principles  of  Commercial  Education 

Professor  Paul  S.  Lomax,  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  New  York  University,  was  unable  to 
be  present,  but  his  paper,  “A  Few  Important 
Principles  of  Commercial  Education”  was  read 
by  Chairman  Jones.  Professor  Lomax  raised 
the  question,  “Does  Commercial  Education 
square  with  the  best  educational  thinking  of 
our  day?”  and  then  made  the  point  that  com¬ 
mercial  is  a  subdivision  of  both  secondary  and 
higher  education.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty 
of  commercial  educators  to  advance  the  cause 
of  commercial  education  so  that  it  will  become 
better  and  better  integrated  in  the  whole  field 
of  education. 

To  help  in  the  achievement  of  this  essential 
aid  Professor  Lomax  laid  down  the  five  fol¬ 
lowing  educational  principles  with  which  to 
guide  and  evaluate  our  efforts:  The  philo¬ 
sophical,  the  economic,  the  sociological,  the 
psychological,  and  the  scientific  bases  of  com¬ 
mercial  education. 

The  Des  Moines  Plan 

Mr.  Clay  D.  Slinker,  director  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Education  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  next  gave 
a  most  interesting  description  of  the  Des 
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Moines  plan  for  recognizing  the  value  of  actual 
business  experience  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  teachers  of  that  city.  Of  course, 
Des  Moines  proceeds  on  the  principle  of  equal 
pay  for  equal  service  and  grades  its  teachers 
according  to  their  educational  attainments  and 
experience.  Once  again  Mr.  Slinker  has  placed 
himself  high  among  the  progressives  in  com¬ 
mercial  education  by  successfully  advocating 
actual  business  experience  as  a  necessary  quali¬ 
fication  of  the  successful  commercial  teacher. 
So  successful  has  he  been  in  his  efforts  that 
one  of  the  important  factors  that  determines 
a  Des  Moines  commercial  teacher’s  place  on 
the  salary  schedule  is  a  minimum  requirement 
of  two  years  of  actual  business  experience. 
Other  school  systems  can  well  emulate  the  Des 
Moines  plan. 

Research  in  Commercial  Education 

The  paper  of  Mr.  William  L.  Connor,  di¬ 
rector  of  Educational  Research,  Board  of 
Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  read  by  Miss 
Caroline  Eddy  of  the  Vocational  School, 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  as  Mr.  Connor  was  tm- 
able  to  attend  the  conference.  Mr.  Connor 
pointed  out  that  historical  research  may  con¬ 
tribute  much  to  the  background  of  commercial 
education  and  may  give  it  the  dignity  of  a 
respectable  past,  pointing  out  the  problems 
which  have  been  encountered  and  which  still 
need  to  be  solved.  Research  in  commercial 
education  is  only  in  its  infancy  but  may  be 
expected  to  grow  and  profit  by  the  experience 


gleaned  from  research  in  other  fields  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

Mr.  Connor’s  paper  laid  down  an  admirable 
classification  of  research  as  applied  to  com¬ 
mercial  education.  Administrative  research 
reveals  the  types  of  organization  suitable  for 
different  communities,  while  personnel  research 
may  reveal  to  us  who  should  teach  commercial 
subjects,  what  subjects  they  should  teach,  and 
how  they  should  be  trained.  Curriculum  re¬ 
search  will  reveal  what  should  be  taught,  who 
should  study  each  subject,  and  at  what  age 
or  stage  of  educational  advancement  should 
such  study  be  undertaken.  Guidance  and  stu¬ 
dent  personnel  research  may  reveal  what  should 
be  studied  for  each  occupation  or  group  of 
occupations.  Here  the  technique  of  job  analy¬ 
sis  promises  to  reveal  desired  content  of  courses 
of  study,  while  an  analysis  of  how  pupils 
learn  should  be  a  valuable  guide  in  determining 
the  classroom  activities  that  pupils  should 
engage  in. 

Question  Box 

On  Thursday  morning  a  round  table  dis¬ 
cussion  took  place  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
J.  C.  Mallott,  Specialist  in  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  discussion  was  based  on  a  large 
number  of  questions  that  had  been  systemati¬ 
cally  gather^  and  tabulated  with  the  assistance 
of  a  number  of  regional  chairmen.  Several 
hundred  questions  were  submitted  and  classified 
into  about  twenty  groups. 


(college  Instructors"  Table 

Report  by  JV.  JV.  Renshaw 

Chairman:  H.  D.  Proffitt,  Penn  School  of  Commerce,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa 


^ENDENCIES  in  Management  were  out- 
lined  by  Dr.  J.  O.  McKinsey,  University 
of  Chicago.  While  the  college  graduate 
used  to  enter  business  on  his  own  account, 
the  modem  tendency  is  for  him  to  go  into 
large  corporations.  With  the  establishment  of 
these  larger  organizations  there  has  arisen  the 
need  of  young  men  and  young  women  trained 
to  gather  and  to  use  intelligently  the  kind  of 
information  needed  in  the  solution  of  intricate 
management  problems. 

In  former  times,  corporations  used  to  be 
owned  and  controlled  by  individuals  or  small 
groups.  The  new  tendency  has  been  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  stockholders.  The  result 
has  been  a  different  attitude  on  the  part  of 
executives  towards  problems  of  management. 
The  individual  owner  could  run  things  pretty 
much  in  accordance  with  his  own  wishes — ^the 


modern  executive  with  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  stockholders  must  take  them  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  chief  executive  used  to  come  up  through 
the  sales  organization,  but  there  is  an  increas¬ 
ing  tendency  to  select  lawyers  for  such  posi¬ 
tions,  not  because  of  their  knowledge  of  law, 
but  because  of  the  kind  of  training  they  have 
received,  training  that  develops  their  ability 
to  analyze  and  solve  problems  which  constantly 
confront  the  business  executive.  We  must 
not,  therefore,  urged  Dr.  McKinsey,  train  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  kinds  of  positions  they  would 
have  taken  fifteen  years  ago,  but  for  the  kinds 
of  positions  they  are  likely  to  take  now. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  Commercial  Education,  New 
York  University,  his  excellent  paper,  “A  Plan 
of  Teaching  for  the  Collegiate  Instructor  of 
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Commerce,”  was  read  by  Mr.  L.  L.  Jones, 
chief  of  Child  Statistics,  Board  of  Education, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  paper  included  a  com¬ 
prehensive  statement  of  the  objectives  that  are 
necessary  to  a  well-balanced  conception  of 
education. 

Objectives  of  Commercial  Education 

“Every  collegiate  instructor  of  commerce 
should  have  a  course  of  study,  or  a  carefully 
worked-out  plan  of  teaching,  for  each  course 
that  he  gives.  By  the  term  ‘course  of  study’ 
we  mean  the  kind,  quantity,  and  organization 
of  subject  matter  in  any  given  subject  of  in¬ 
struction  that  is  offered  within  a  definite  leng^th 
of  time,  as  the  first-year  accounting  course. 
Such  a  plan  of  teaching  should  have  certain 
essential  parts,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  briefly  to  discuss.” 

In  dealing  with  a  detailed  statement  of  objec¬ 
tives  Mr.  Lomax  brought  out  the  fact  that 
“the  importance  of  the  learning  of  any  sub¬ 
ject  by  the  student  is  greatly  increased  when 
that  subject  is  learned  in  its  relationships  with 
all  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum  where 
such  relationships  obviously  exist.”  An  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  general  objectives  of  education  may 
be  set  forth  in  six  questions,  “How  may  edu¬ 
cation  further  health?  promote  the  family 
life?  order  and  humanize  the  economic  life? 
advance  the  civic  life?  enrich  the  recreational 
life?  foster  the  religious  life? 

“An  analysis  of  the  objectives  of  commer¬ 
cial  education  may  be  made  in  the  following 
manner :  Development  of  certain  knowledges 
as  to  the  most  efficient  performance  of  occu¬ 
pational  duties ;  specialization  of  business  both 
within  business  organizations  and  among  busi¬ 
ness  organizations ;  personnel  relationships ; 
development  of  certain  habits  and  skills ;  de¬ 
velopment  of  certain  interests,  attitudes,  ap¬ 
preciations,  and  ideals;  proper  correlation  of 
a  given  subject  with  the  other  subjects  of  the 
curriculum  in  order  to  realize  in  the  learning 
of  the  student  a  unified  education.” 

The  second  consideration,  the  content  of 
the  course  of  study,  will  change  with  changing 
conditions  of  life,  but  what  the  commercial 
instructor  teaches  should  square  with  the  work¬ 
ing  conditions  of  business  and  other  types  of' 
life  activities,  in  order  that  the  kind  of  edu¬ 
cation  that  commercial  students  get  in  the 
classroom  may  prove  as  useful  as  possible  in 
the  kind  of  business  life  in  which  they  will 
work. 

“The  collegiate  instructor  of  commerce  not 
only  should  have  a  mastery  of  the  subject 
matter  that  he  teaches,  but  he  also  should 
have  a  working  knowledge  of  how  his  stu¬ 
dents  can  best  learn  the  subject  matter,”  he 
said,  in  discussing  teaching  procedures. 

Standards  of  achievement  should  be  set. 


“We  have  said  that  the  objectives  should  be 
stated  in  terms  of  the  things  that  the  students 
should  be  able  to  do  as  a  result  of  his  learning 
of  knowledges,  skills,  and  attitudes  in  a  given 
subject.  The  statement  of  standards  of  achieve¬ 
ment  is  that  of  the  degree  of  achievement  that 
is  to  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  correct  preparation  of  a  balance 
sheet  of  a  given  degree  of  complexity  for  a 
certain  type  of  business  enterprise.  Such  a 
set  of  standards  of  achievement  should  be  the 
common  knowledge  of  teacher  and  students.” 

A  definite  plan  of  measurement  of  student 
learning  results — that  must  be  established 
also. 

“The  importance  of  the  bibliography  is  self- 
evident.  This  part  of  the  plan  of  teaching 
should  be  kept  up-to-date  with  current  books 
and  magazines,  particularly  in  the  fields  of 
commerce  and  education.  The  instructor  should 
make  it  a  practice  regularly  to  check  the  book 
reviews  of  important  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  The  kind  of  bibliography  that  is  found 
in  the  course  of  study  is  a  good  test  of  how 
well  the  instructor  is  keeping  up  with  latest 
progress  in  commerce  and  education. 

“The  course  of  study  should  contain  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  equipment,  aside  from  the  library 
material,  that  may  be  needed  to  teach  the  sub¬ 
ject  most  effectively.” 

Prognostic  Test  for  Secretarial  Ability 

“The  function  of  education  is  to  help  the 
individual  to  find  out  what  he  is  best  fitted 
to  do  and  help  him  prepare  for  it,”  said  Mr. 
W.  H.  Arnold,  professor  of  Commerce,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Commerce,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky, 
in  his  address  on  Prognostic  Tests  for  Sec¬ 
retarial  Ability.  As  an  aid  to  this  fimction 
of  education  we  have  both  general  and  specific 
tests.  The  widely  varying  definitions  of  sec¬ 
retarial  duties  have  made  it  difficult  to  devise 
satisfactory  tests  for  secretarial  ability.  There 
should,  however,  be  two  classes  of  tests:  one 
for  those  who  contemplate  secretarial  training, 
to  establish  a  reasonable  certainty  as  to  the 
student’s  chance  of  success  in  this  line;  and 
another  for  those  who  have  had  some  training, 
to  determine  whether  such  training  is  profitable 
to  the  student  taking  the  course. 

Professor  Arnold  reviewed  the  history  of 
different  types  of  tests  and  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  through  observation  and  research  that 
“in  general  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
high-grade  secretarial  work  are  those  found 
high  in  the  I.  Q.  column.” 

Scientific  Curriculum  Construction 

Professor  George  R.  Tilford,  College  of 
Business  Administration,  Syracuse  University, 
made  a  strong  plea  for  scientific  curriculum 
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construction  in  both  the  secondary  schools  and 
the  institutions  of  collegiate  grade.  He  main¬ 
tained  that  courses  of  study  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  were  built  largely  upon  opinion,  that 
subjects  were  selected  and  certain  values  were 
assigned  to  them  and  in  turn  a  study  of  these 
subjects  was  supposed  to  react  favorably  upon 
the  student. 

We  do  not  believe  now  that  particular  subjects, 
necessarily,  have  disciplinary,  cultural,  or  other  values 
for  all  persons.  This  notion,  having  the  momentum 
of  an  early  start,  is  so  thoroughly  established  in  the 
minds  of  many,  that  it  makes  scientific  progress  in 
curriculum-making  slow. 

What  we  want  now  is  facts.  We  must  know  what 
we  want  and  why  we  want  it.  In  vocational  educa¬ 
tion,  especially,  subjects  of  study  must  be  scientifically 
justified. 

The  form  that  the  teacher-training  curriculum  must 
take  is  that  of  science,  based  upon  facts.  Just  as  a 
sales  manager  for  a  large  concern  analyzes  his  field 
before  sending  salesmen  to  sell,  so  must  the  educator 
pre-determine  his  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  business  situations  must  be 
analyzed  carefully.  It  should  be  known  just  what 
business  needs.  At  this  point  the^  curriculum  can  be 
checked  against  the  requirements  of  business  and  the 
pupil  can  be  rightly  prepared. 

With  this  much  accomplished  we  can  pro¬ 
ceed  in  preparing  a  curriculum  for  prospective 
teachers : 

In  other  words,  we  find  out  how  the  prospective 
worker  is  to  function  in  his  job  and  then  prepare 
him  for  that  function;  in  like  maner  we  should  pro¬ 


ceed  to  find  out  how  the  teacher  should  function  in  a 
teaching  situation  and  then  prepare  for  that  work. 

At  present  these  things  are  not  scientifically  done. 
There  are  no  tests  the  purposes  of  which  are  to  select 
ability,  talent  or  aptitude  of  prospective  teachers. 
Institutions  conferring  degrees  do  not  agree  upon 
the  kind  and  the  amount  of  subject  matter,  either  in 
single  subjects  or  groups  of  subjects.  There  is  no 
uniformity  as  to  what  should  be  taught,  the  length  of 
time  it  should  be  taught,  where  a  subject  should  be 
placed  ,in  the  curriculum,  or  of  what  the  content  of 
similar  subjects  should  be.  These  things  should  be 
known  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  known. 

We  need  to  know  more  about  the  amount,  kind  and 
value  of  actual  business  experiences,  and  especially 
to  know  in  what  way  such  experience  reacts  upon 
the  teacher,  as  well  as  what  it  contributes  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  classroom  teacher.  Does  actual 
business  experience  make  a  teacher  a  better  teacher, 
and  why? 

In  the  making  of  a  curriculum,  either  for  the 
secondary  schools  or  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
science  and  common  sense  should  be  used. 

Kansas  City  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the 
next  N.  C.  T.  F.  Convention,  in  December, 
1927,  and  the  success  of  that  meeting  is  assured 
not  only  by  the  selection  of  officers  already 
reported,  but  by  the  choice  of  the  following 
members  to  assist  them : 

Executive  Committee,  L.  Gilbert  Dake,  Soldan  High 
School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Willard  J.  Wheeler, 
President,  Wheeler  Business  College,  Birmingham, 
Alabama;  Ivan  E.  Chapman,  Principal,  Western 
High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan;  Charles  T. 
Smith,  President,  Kansas  City  Business  College, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
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Key  to  Springthne 

By  Marie  Kadunc 
St.  Francis  Academy,  Joliet,  Illinois 

Hair:  why,  she,  experience,  pay,  error,  key, 
are-our-hour,  gaily,  so,  four,  character,  cry, 
right,  exist,  equality,  gentlemen,  give,  happy, 
name,  credit,  while,  work,  work,  far-favor, 
put,  cession. 

Bace  and  Neck:  can,  our-hour-are,  a,  his,  is, 
a,  an,  is,  he,  his,  well-will,  hour-are-our,  for, 
not-in,  put. 

Right  Arm  and  Hand:  her,  move,  among, 
body,  of,  want,  mere,  ran,  his,  edge,  arrow. 

Bouquet:  agree’s,  he’s,  at  which,  judge,  did, 
would. 

Left  Ann  and  Hand:  Follow,  meantime,  de¬ 
termine,  team,  of  all,  of  he,  show,  year,  ill, 
some,  kill,  kind. 

Scarf:  Might,  run,  care,  right,  learn,  net, 
time,  while,  claim,  read,  soon,  believe,  of,  rim, 
near,  me,  key,  house,  flow,  return,  list,  question, 
sun-son,  gray,  our,  gay,  may,  am-more,  go- 
good,  will-well,  glad;  grin,  new,  teach,  lay, 
ray,  now,  more-am,  maim,  church,  rate,  look, 
lie,  light,  gave,  car,  write,  to  me,  row,  each, 
experience. 

Dress:  Believe,  why,  of  course,  give,  book, 
before,  behind,  best,  beauty,  check,  world,  dif¬ 
ferent,  be-but-by,  definite,  bring,  govern,  are ; 
could,  desire,  but-by-be,  publish,  yellow,  bill, 
record,  against,  why ;  green,  better,  beauty, 
beyond,  such,  wire,  of,  system,  object;  about 
very,  have,  after,  every,  urge,  I  have. 

Left  Foot:  Meek,  can,  I,  I,  gentlemen,  each, 
of,  another,  me. 

Right  Foot:  more-am,  rim,  want,  I,  I,  gentle¬ 
men,  can,  well,  of,  not,  come. 

Bird:  can,  a,  system,  his,  shall,  ship,  change, 
which,  put,  paragraph  sign. 

Tree:  move,  may,  name,  request,  read,  went, 
merit,  differ,  number,  regret,  am-more,  would 
not,  watch,  jury,  fame,  will  not,  notes,  would, 
should,  that ;  must,  significant,  another,  grow, 
next,  immediately,  memoranda,  mount:  flow, 
where,  earn,  move,  might,  sent,  credit,  re¬ 
member,  ill,  in  it,  namely,  and,  sell,  cream: 
show,  shipped,  show,  find,  state,  yesterday, 
though,  issue,  follow,  wing,  season,  letter,  near, 
learned,  mates,  itself,  the,  glow-glory,  low; 
we,  regard-real,  then,  shall-ship ;  mere,  contain, 
modern,  always,  shorthand;  you  must,  school, 
stated,  teacher,  women. 

Blossoms:  of’s,  he’s,  you’s,  a’s. 

Grass  and  Flowers:  shall’s,  ship’s,  he’s,  I’s, 
would’ s,  did’s,  change’s,  which’s,  at’s. 


Horizon:  glad,  glide,  glee,  much,  met,  mean¬ 
while,  elk,  little,  light,  at,  merchant;  wife,  God, 
beauty,  did,  do,  main,  war,  ring. 

Tour  Job 

By  Harold  Whitehead,  of  Boston  University 

All  jobs  belong  in  one  of  two  groups. 

The  first  group  requires  brawn. 

.The  second  group  requires  brain. 

All  jobs,^®  of  course,  need  both,  but  when 
a  man  just  works  without  thinking,  he  is  a 
brawn  worker  and  such  a^®  man  is  controlled 
by  someone  who  is  a  brain  worker. 

Some  jobs  require  peculiar  skill  or  dexterity; 
such  jobs  belong®"  to  the  second  group,  for  no 
one  can  acquire  skill  and  dexterity  without 
brains. 

Naturally  every  job  requires  intelligence, 
but®"  the  commonplace  everyday  jobs  require 
merely  enough  of  it  to  enable  one  to  do  what 
he  is  told  to  do.^®" 

What  jobs  can  be  placed  in  the  first  group? 
Those  which  do  not  require  initiative  belong 
in  this  class.  The^^®  stoker  on  an  ocean  liner 
has  to  know  how  to  keep  the  fire  well  banked 
— but  that’s  all.  He  is^^®  told  when  and  what 
to  do;  he’s  a  brawn  worker. 

Road  menders,  elevator  men,  many  kinds  of 
packers  or  operators^®®  of  mechanical  machines, 
farm  hands,  woodsmen,  mill  hands,  delivery 
men,  teamsters,  and  those  gaudy  looking  men 
who  open  store  doors,^®®  and  who  stand  in  front 
of  theatres  and  movie  houses — ^you  can  add  to 
the  list  yourself — they  are  brawn^®®  workers. 
True,  they  may  be  intelligent,  even  well  edu¬ 
cated,  but  so  long  as  they  do  work  calling  for 
the  exercise^^®  of  muscle  rather  than  brain 
they  are  but  brawn  workers. 

And  the  brain  workers?  Every  kind  of  an 
executive  belongs*^®  in  this  group — salesmen, 
advertising  men,  accountants,  lawyers,  archi¬ 
tects,  contractors,  designers,  writers,  doctors, 
publishers,  store  owners,  and,  in  fact,  anyone*®® 
who  owns  his  own  business,  no  matter  how 
small,  for  it  requires  brains  to  manage  a 
business. 

Do  you  realize^®®  the  difference  between 
brawn  workers  and  brain  workers? 

In  which  group  have  you  placed  yourself? 

Brawn  workers  use  “from  the®®®  neck  down’’ 
in  doing  their  work. 

Brawn  workers  have  a  limit  to  their  value. 

Brain  workers  have  no  limit  to®*®  their  earn¬ 
ing  capacity. 

Brawn  workers  are  bossed  by  brain  workers. 
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The  brain  worker  conceives  the  idea,  plans 
for  its  execution,®^®  and  carries  it  to  success. 
The  brawn  worker  is  told  just  what  to  do ; 
he  merely  performs  a  part  of®“®  the  plan  as 
conceived  by  the  brain  worker. 

The  brain  worker  is  creative. 

The  brawn  worker  is  unimaginative. 

The  brain®*®  worker  is  dynamic  in  his  work. 

The  brawn  worker  is  static  in  his  work. 

The  brain  worker  is  progressive,  while*®®  the 
brawn  worker  is  “retardative.” 

Have  I  made  it  clear  that  one  must  work 
with  his  brain  if  he  means*®®  to  be  more  than 
a  clod?  Have  I  convinced  any  brawn  worker 
that  by  thinking  he  can  get  into  the**®  inspir¬ 
ing  group  of  brain  workers? 

Let  us  then  consider  this  matter  settled.  We 
will  forget  the  brawn  worker  and  devote*®® 
ourselves  to  the  interests  of  the  brain  worker — 
that  means  you,  doesn’t  it?  (473) 


Lesson  Sevetiteen 

H'ords 

Hintingly,  hesitatingly,  shockingly,  falsifica¬ 
tion,  volubility,  uncomplainingly,  visibility, 
simulation,  respectability,  accumulations,  pil¬ 
grimage,  carditis,  parallelogram,  obstacle,  as- 
sessorship,  landward,  immobility,  savingly, 
Markingham,  Luddington,®®  variability,  crypto¬ 
gram,  parenthood,  relationship,  windward, 
sainthood,  worshipful,  pinnacle,  cubical,  neu¬ 
ritis,  osculation,  stipulator,  quizzical,  meta¬ 
physical,  appetizingly,  negotiability,  amidships, 
Barrington,  Bloomin^on,  incredibility,*®  dura¬ 
bility,  identical,  straightforward,  simplification, 
rhetorical,  penetratingly,  commandership,  the¬ 
atrical,  stimulative.  (49) 

Sentences 

The  postal  regulations  do  not  permit  us  to 
send  such  articles  through  the  mail.  The  specu¬ 
lator  offered  Mr.  Markingham  a®®  clerical 
position  with  his  firm.  A  telegram  of  con¬ 
gratulations  was  received  by  Miss  Carrington 
before  she  left  Barrington.  Legibility  in*® 
shorthand  writing  is  exceedingly  essential.  Did 
you  read  the  article  which  appeared  in  this 
periodical  last  month?  Mr.  Dillingham  is®® 
suffering  from  neuritis  at  the  Luddington  Hotel 
in  Bloomington.  His  speech  demonstrated  that 
he  was  master  of  rhetorical  art.  These*®  two 
steamships  are  identical.  We  doubt  the  nego¬ 
tiability  of  these  documents.  (91) 


Lesson  Eighteen 

Words 

Rarity,  purity,  fealty,  sarcastically,  idealistic, 
rheumatic,  severity,  sociology,  hypothetical, 
sanity,  insanity,  anthropology,  unauthentic, 
capacity,  unity,  dimity,  uniformity,  epigram¬ 


matic,  voracity,  agnostic,®®  bacteriologist, 
lunatic,  autobiography,  muscularity,  triviality, 
amenity,  gymnastics,  chirography,  automat¬ 
ically,  anthologist,  synthetic,  juvenility,  sophis- 
tically,  authentically,  astrologist,  gravity,  tran¬ 
quillity,  impurity,  unsystematic,  circularity,*® 
fanatic,  immortality,  mineralogy,  totality,  fa¬ 
tality,  universality,  priority,  originality,  munici¬ 
pality,  diagraph,  seismograph,  unconstitution¬ 
ality.  (52) 

Sentences 

Every  energetic  man  or  woman  should  study 
politics  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  take  a  definite 
stand  on  all®®  important  political  issues.  The 
facility  with  which  you  attain  expertness  in 
shorthand  depends  largely  upon  your  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  fundamental*®  word-building  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  bacteriologist  is  required  to  answer 
many  hypothetical  questions  in  court.  The 
tenacity  with  which  the  criminal®®  persisted  in 
his  brutality  so  augmented  the  anger  of  the 
people  that  he  was  severely  punished  for  his 
rascality.  The*®  affairs  of  the  municipality 
have  been  conducted  in  a  very  unsystematic 
manner.  The  judge  sarcastically  stated  that 
he  did  not*®®  believe  insanity  should  excuse 
the  culprit  for  this  offense.  (109) 


Lesson  Nineteen 

W ords 

As  the  case  may  be,’  by  all  means,  cash 
value,  during  which  time,  for  the  most  part, 
in  view  of®®  the  fact,  kindly  let  us  hear  from 
you,  landholder,  none  of  these,  on  account  of 
these,  reasonable  value,  sufficient  length*®  of 
time,  to  what  extent,  up  to  this  day,  we  wish 
to  have,  bill  of  sale,  you  will  agree  with®®  me, 
claim  department,  kindly  advise,  let  us  hear 
from  you,  office-holder,  more  than  that,  pur¬ 
chasing  agent,  to  a  certain*®  extent,  up  to  that 
time,  very  much,  worth  while,  addressing  the, 
condition  of  affairs,  in  every  instance,  just 
now,  Michigan*®®  Avenue,  for  sale,  on  the 
subject,  right  hand,  they  went,  upon  receipt, 
very  soon,  write  him,  at  the  earliest  possible*®® 
moment,  bank  note,  general  passenger  agent, 
fair  and  reasonable  value,  federal  government, 
I  beg  to  say,  local  passenger  train,  vice-**®  presi¬ 
dent,  board  of  directors,  express  package,  Chi¬ 
cago  draft,  writing  this,  you  may  be  able,  that 
it  will  be,  sooner  or*®®  later.  (161) 

Sentences 

^  You  must  allow  us  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  make  up  our  annual  report.  We  are 
sending  you  t<^ay®®  a  Chicago  draft  for 
$195.75  which  you  will  kindly  place  to  our 
credit.*®  We  are  very  much  in  need  of  these 
goods  and  their  receipt  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  will  be  greatly®®  appreciated.  Our 
general  passenger  agent  is  much  pleased  with 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  this  territory.  Just 
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now,  we  cannot*®  say  when  the  book  will  be 
published.  If  you  will  place  these  goods  on 
your  shelves  early,  we  know  that'®®  it  will  be 
a  source  of  profit  to  you.  Our  claim  depart¬ 
ment  is  using  every  effort  to  locate  the  ex¬ 
press'^®  package.  If  we  are  not  careful,  the 
federal  government  will  take  a  hand  in  this 
matter  and  then  we  may'^  be  sorry.  Kindly 
let  us  know  to  what  extent  you  wish  us  to  push 
this  small  case  for  you.  (159) 


Lesson  Twenty 

Words 

Sioux  City,  State  of  Or^on,  Somerset, 
Roxbury,  quarterly,  Pottsville,  Plainfield, 
Union  Pacific,  postponement,  Georgetown, 
Logansport,  Longworth,  eruption,  irruption, 
happiness,  Hiawatha,^®  illegal,  Bradford,  ci¬ 
vilian,  duties,  duteous,  atonement,  addressee, 
administratrix,  desirable,  favorable,  moveable; 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan ;  boycott,  Glassport, 
Morristown,  election,  illusion,  favored,^®  fa¬ 
vorite,  Grand  Junction,  dissimilar,  bankruptcy, 
Frankfort,  St.  James,  San  Pedro,  Foxboro, 
claimant,  cranberry,  impulsive.  Fort  Dodge, 
Plattsburg;  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  (59) 

Sentences 

The  shipment  of  cranberries  was  damaged 
after  it  left  Plattsburg.  Although  he  had  an 
elegant  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of''®  this 
task  the  methods  employed  were  found  to  be 
illegal.  The  candidate  may  have  many  illusions 
in  regard  to  his^®  election.  Our  first  experience 
in  commercial  teaching  was  at  Hiawatha,  Kan¬ 
sas.  The  administratrix  lived  at  Bradford, 
Pennsylvania.  Such  conditions  are*®  certainly 
conducive  to  a  boycott.  The  postponement  of 
the  meeting  met  with  favorable  comment.  One 
difference  between  personal  property  and*®  real 
property  is  that  while  the  former  is  moveable, 
the  latter  is  attached  to  the  soil  and  can  not, 
therefore,'®®  be  transported  from  place  to 
place.  (106) 


Business  Letters 

Credit  Information — Customer 

(From  Gardner’s  Constructive  Dictation,  page  103, 
letters  3  and  7) 

Mr.  J.  W.  Clark, 

782  Kendall  Avenue, 

Fargo,  North  Dakota 
Dear  Sir: 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  your*®  business 
statement  of  May  1,  but  we  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed  to  observe  the  very  considerable  in¬ 
debtedness,  $1,940.00*®  against  a  merchandise 
stock  insured  for  $550.00  only,  while  of  this 


indebtedness  over  $700.(X)®®  is  for  merchandise 
bills  of  which  a  large  part  is  already  due. 

Under  such  circumstances,  and  taking  into 
consideration  also*®  our  own  rather  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  experience  with  your  previous  bills,  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  determine  the  basis  for 
further'®®  service  on  open  account.  Indeed, 
we  are  strongly  inclined  to  urge  the  desirability 
of  cash  terms  for  your  present  wants,'*®  at 
least. 

In  making  this  suggestion  of  a  cash  basis 
it  is  our  hope  that  at  some  future  time  when'*® 
circumstances  are  more  favorable  we  may  be 
able  to  offer  more  liberal  accommodations. 

Yours  very  truly,  (156) 

Mr.  John  P.  Ward, 

203  Oregon  Street, 

Lexington,  Kentucky 
Dear  Sir : 

We  thank  you  for  the  order  of*®  May  1  just 
received  and  we  are  pleased  to  inform  you 
it  has  been  placed  with  our  shipping  depart¬ 
ment  for*®  immediate  delivery  to  you.  We 
acknowledge  also  receipt  of  your  payment  of 
$150.00,  which  has  been  credited*®  to  your 
account. 

It  is  very  pleasant,  Mr.  Ward,  to  see  your 
account  grow  like  this.  Of  course,  we  want*®  to 
offer  our  very  best  service  on  all  of  your  orders, 
and  so  we  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that'®® 
you  let  us  have  a  more  complete  report  for 
our  credit  files.  We  presume  that  you  have 
recently  completed  your'*®  inventory,  so  that 
if  you  should  feel  disposed  to  mail  us  a  copy 
of  the  figures,  it  would  be  appreciated'*®  very 
much,  as  a  direct  report  of  this  kind,  of  course, 
is  the  most  satisfactory  credit  information. 

We  are  going'*®  to  give  you  immediate  serv¬ 
ice  on  the  order  just  received,  but  if  you  will 
let  us  have  the  details,  we'*®  feel  confident  we 
can  show  our  appreciation  by  doing  still  better 
on  future  orders. 

Yours  very  truly,  (197) 


Motivation  Exercises 

By  Charles  Lee  Sivem 
(Continued  from  the  April  issue) 

Exercise  7 

Modern  advertising  is  more  than  a  business 
or  an  art.  It  is  an  educational  institution.  It 
is  a  feature  of*®  our  daily  life  that  we  could 
ill  afford  to  give  up  or  to  change.  Few  of  us 
ever  credit  the*®  really  tremendous  part  the 
advertising  page  plays  in  molding  our  thoughts 
and  our  ideas. 

How  many  of  us,  upon  purchasing*®  a  copy 
of  our  favorite  magazine,  fail  to  read  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  before  the  book  is  laid  aside? 
It  is  my*®  own  custom,  I  know,  to  go  through 
it  from  cover  to  cover  devouring  the  ads  with 
exactly  the  same  interest'®®  as  I  read  the 
articles  and  the  stories.  In  fact,  many  times, 
I  confess,  I  neglect  the  latter  for  the'*®  more 
attractive  arrangements  of  pictures  and  ad- 
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vertising  paragraphs  in  the  back  of  the  book. 
The  stories  may  be  something  less^^'^  than  first 
class  but,  when  thousands  of  dollars  are  paid 
for  the  privilege  of  displaying  one’s  name  and 
product,  the'®®  advertisement  must  be  good.  It 
must  contain  a  distinct  appeal  to  a  fair  majority 
of  its  readers  to  justify  the'*®  extreme  cost 
today. 

The  day  of  the  agent  going  from  door  to 
door,  through  the  front  yard  or  around  the^®® 
side  garden,  making  personal  contact  with  his 
customers,  is  past.  Even  in  the  little  villages 
and  the  rural  communities  we^^  see  but  little 
of  this  class  of  retailer  now.  His  substitute 
is  the  mail-order  catalog  and  the  advertising 
page.^^®  The  wise  farmer  of  today,  as  well  as 
the  city  dweller,  has  been  taught  the  value  of 
buying  standard  products^*®  which  carry  be¬ 
hind  them  the  insurance  of  honest  advertising 
in  standard  magazines.  Whether  he  is  buying 
a  hat  for  himself,^*®  a  can  of  oil  or  a  cream 
separator  for  the  farm,  he  knows  he  stands  a 
better  chance  of  getting*®®  what  he  wants  by 
buying  what  he  sees  thus  advertised. 

And  not  only  to  the  man  of  the  house,  but**® 
to  the  wife  as  well,  the  appeal  is  being  made 
through  the  printed  page.  She  is  a  reader  of 
the*'*®  advertisements,  too,  and  has  been  quick 
to  recognize  the  economy  of  magazine  shop¬ 
ping.  A  bed  for  the  house,  a  sack*®®  of  flour, 
or  a  pound  of  tea  is  likely  to  be  a  better  product 
for  the  money  spent  in  displaying**®  it  in  the 
big  magazine.  The  inferior  article  could  never 
justify  such  an  expense. 

Previous  to  the  days  of  country-*®®  wide 
advertising,  we  bought  altogether  too  blindly. 
There  was  but  little  effort  at  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer.**® 
Whatever  confidence  we  had  upon  buying  a 
product  was  in  the  dealer  with  whom  we  had 
done  business  before,  and**®  not  in  the  article 
itself  or  the  firm  who  made  it.  The  man  who 
retailed  the  product  was  our  sole*®®  guarantee 
of  its  quality.  Hence,  if  the  retailer  was 
honest,  his  stock  of  merchandise  was  likely  to 
be  honest;  otherwise**®  we  could  not  be  sure. 
If  we  burned  our  fingers  doing  business  with 
an  unknown  dealer,  it  was  useless  to*®®  com¬ 
plain.  The  responsibiltiy  was  ours ;  we  should 
have  known  better. 

But  how  times  have  improved  within  the  last 
twenty-five®*®  years,  since  the  present-day 
policy  and  scope  of  advertising  became  the 
rule!  Now  we  accord  to  the  article  itself®*® 
the  confidence  that  we  once  gave  only  to  the 
dealer,  especially  if  it  carries  behind  it  a  pres¬ 
tige  won  by®*®  honest  advertising  in  publica¬ 
tions  of  repute.  (566) 

Exercise  8 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  another  city  in  the 
nation  possessing  half  the  advantages  of  ours. 
If  we  do*®  not  feel  a  true  love  for  it,  we  are 
something  less  than  patriotic.  There  is  not  a 
person  among  us*®  who  is  not  indebted  to  it 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  for  some  care 
of  its  watchful  eye®®  or  some  service  with 
which  it  supplies  us.  There  are  too  few  people 
living  in  a  civilized  community  who  appre¬ 


ciate*®  the  plan  and  purpose  of  city  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  relation  to  the  average  citizen.  Our 
lives  are  committed  to  its'®®  care.  We  owe  the 
same  loyalty  to  it  that  we  should  give  to  the 
nation. 

Ever  since  I  could  read'*®  and  think  for 
myself,  I  have  set  before  me  the  task  of  keep¬ 
ing  informed  of  the  developments  of  my  city'*® 
and  the  general  trend  of  its  thought.  This  prac¬ 
tice  I  have  continued  for  a  long  time,  and  as 
the  years'®®  pass  I  find  more  and  more  cause 
to  marvel  at  the  progress  our  city  has  made. 

I  still  thrill  at'*®  its  size  and  its  growing 
reputation.  I  like  to  consider  that  I  am  as 
big  as  the  city  that  I*®®  live  in  and  as  great 
as  the  thoughts  it  thinks.  That  is  the  reason 
I  have  labored  for  it  so**®  earnestly,  and  I 
hope  I  have  not  failed  to  acquire  a  certain 
degree  of  success  in  my  efforts.  It  has**®  not 
been  a  big  success,  I  admit,  but,  large  or  small, 
it  is  the  best  that  I  could  command  and*®®  I 
shall  stand  on  the  record.  Soon,  I  dare  say, 
my  labors  will  be  finished,  but  until  then  I 
like**®  to  feel  that  my  whole  thought  and  am¬ 
bition  has  been  to  carry  on  the  work  so  well 
begun  by  those*®®  who  preceded  me. 

Let  me  point  out  .once  again  the  full  signifi¬ 
cance  of  my  report  submitted  last  week  to 
the**®  Board  of  Estimates.  Consider  the  many 
important  activities  and  departments  in  a  city 
government  which  require  constant  supervision 
and  attention**® — ^the  water  supply,  health  and 
sanitary  conditions,  the  police  force,  food  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  the  administration  of  the  law. 
It  is*®®  in  many  respects  no  different  from  the 
problems  of  an  army.  In  mere  numbers  we 
are  five  or  six  times**®  the  size  of  any  army 
that  ever  fought  as  a  single  unit,  nearly  twice 
the  size  of  the  entire  allied*®®  army  occuping 
the  western  front  during  the  World  War. 
The  sum  disbursed  by  our  budget  is  greater 
than  the  total**®  expenses  of  many  European 
countries.  Thousands  of  freight  trains  follow 
one  another  daily  into  our  yards,  filled  with 
countless  tons**®  of  steel  and  stone  and  other 
material  for  the  new  building  enterprises  con¬ 
stantly  under  way.  The  staff  of  workers  nec¬ 
essary**®  to  the  running  of  a  city  of  this  size 
is  a  small  army  in  itself. 

And,  oh,  the  little  matters**®  that  we  have 
got  to  look  after,  turning  aside  from  more 
important  problems  for  the  moment !  I  opened 
a  letter*®®  this  morning  from  a  much  excited 
girl  who  asked  why  we  permit  automobiles  to 
park  on  both  sides  of  her®*®  street.  She  had 
found  that  there  was  no  space  left  between 
in  which  to  turn  a  car,  and  so  she®*®  at  once 
wrote  us  about  it !  Not  that  I  wish  to  criticize 
the  dear  women,  but  only  to  show  what®*®  we 
sometimes  must  contend  with.  Still  it  is  our 
duty  to  hear  the  troubles  of  all  and  to  remedy 
them®*®  if  we  can.  (583) 

Exercise  p 

If  you  have  never  paid  a  visit  to  a  trial  term 
of  court  and  watched  the  daily  grind  of  the*® 
mill  of  justice,  you  have  overlooked  a  chapter 
of  life  which  is  both  interesting  and  educating. 
It  is  no  ordinary*®  incident  that  is  enacted  here. 
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It  is  a  show  upon  which  civilization  itself  de¬ 
pends.  Its  interest  and  its  moral  extend*® 
throughout  the  universe.  King  and  President, 
Commons  and  Senate  all  wait  while  some  poor, 
weak  victim  caught  in  the  toils**  has  his  day 
in  court.  The  presses  grind  out  the  news  of 
the  trial,  the  papers  go  forth  to  waiting^** 
hands,  and  the  public  reads  its  lesson  of  the 
futility  of  hate  and  crime. 

Let  us  step  inside  to  watch^^*  and  to  listen. 
We  shall  not  take  any  part  or  utter  so  much 
as  a  sound,  but  shall  fit  into^'**  one  of  the 
square,  hard  seats  as  quietly  as  we  may  and 
share  in  the  general  interest.  The  heavy  in¬ 
fluence^®*  of  the  place  is  at  once  felt;  the 
atmosphere  itself  is  invested  with  the  solemnity 
of  the  proceedings.  The  windows^®*  are  closed 
against  the  warming  currents  of  sentiment  out¬ 
side.  There  is  no  sentiment  here,  and  little 
sunshine;  only  justice  and^**  a  drab  contrast 
in  black. 

On  the  bench,  raised  above  everybody  else, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  judicial  dignity,  sits*^* 
His  Honor,  the  judge,  the  especial  instrument 
of  justice.  To  the  right  are  the  jury,  twelve 
“gCK)d  men  and  true”^^  packed  in  a  long, 
trench-like  enclosure  known  as  the  jury  box. 
The  witness  sits  imcomfortably  in  a  boxed- 
off26*  to  the  left  of  the  judge  and  below 
him,  while  in  front  and  ranged  around  long 
mahogany  tables  are*®*  the  counsel,  the  district 
attorney  accompanied  by  his  assistants,  and 
all  the  varying  d^rees  of  officials  belonging 
to  the  administration***  of  the  law.  At  a  little 
table  just  in  front  of  the  witness  is  the  ste¬ 
nographer  in  a  busy  attitude***  of  concentra¬ 
tion  upon  his  notebook. 

Cross-examined  by  the  district  attorney,  the 
witness  tells  his  story.  Evidently  frightened 
and  ill®^  at  ease,  he  answers  with  apparent 
hesitation.  To  him  it  is  a  terrible  ordeal,  for 
before  him  is  liberty  or**®  a  term  in  prison. 
It  may  even  be  a  question  of  life  and  death. 
He  rubs  his  hands  nervously.  His*®*  shoulders 
sag  and  his  whole  manner  droops  under  the 
cross-fire  of  questions  that  is  launched  at  him. 
He  forgets^  himself  for  a  moment  and  makes 
a  damaging  admission,  a  mistake  which  his 
attorney  is  quick  to  correct. 

His  counsel^*®  is  on  his  feet  introducing  an 
objection  to  the  form  of  the  question.  His 
Honor  weighs  the  objection,  with  quick*'** 
decision  refuses  to  allow  it,  and  the  case  pro¬ 
ceeds  without  delay.  All  is  speed  and  dis¬ 
patch  in  the  court  room;***  little  time  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  idle  speech  or  waste  motion.  Every 
question  must  be  distinctly  to  the  point  and 
contribute*®*  something  to  the  trial,  or  there 
is  objection  from  either  His  Honor  or  the 
other  side. 

We  note  that  the***  hour  is  late  for  court; 
the  time  is  after  five  o’clock.  We  wonder  if 
a  stop  will  be  called  until***  tomorrow.  The 
witness,  hard  driven  by  a  relentless  foe,  would 
welcome  the  relief  of  adjournment.  But  no, 
we  are  near***  the  end;  the  judge  confers  with 
the  attorneys  and  indicates  that  the  case  will 
go  on. 

Everybody  resumes  under  pressure,***  but 
there  is  no  rush.  There  is  never  any  headlong 


hurrying  in  court,  only  a  determination  to  get 
everything  on*®*  the  record  with  the  least 
delay. 

Soon  there  are  no  more  questions.  The  evi¬ 
dence  is  all  in.  The  judge  stands***  and  in¬ 
structs  the  jury,  who  immediately  retire,  and 
we  wait  for  the  verdict.  (613) 

(To  be  concluded  next  month) 

If  solid  thought  is  the  fuel  of  life,  en¬ 
thusiasm  is  the  spark  that  makes  it  explode. 

The  man  who  looks**  on  the  world  coldly 
leaves  the  world  cold,  but  the  man  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  melts  the  world  and  runs  it  into** 
new  moulds. 

Like  any  powerful  weapon,  enthusiasm  is 
dangerous  if  wrongly  directed. 

But  the  man  of  judgment,  without  enthu¬ 
siasm  of**  youth,  is  a  cold  engine. 

The  key  to  genuine  success,  the  secret  of 
helpfulness  to  humanity,  is  to  keep  your®*  en¬ 
thusiasm  alive  tmtil  your  mind  is  ripe  and 
ready — then  to  let  go  with  a  bang.  (96) 

A  swelled  head  shrinks  many  a  bank  account 

(8) 


Key  to  March  O.  G.  A.  Plate 

The  tree  that  never  had  to  fight 
For  sun  and  sky  and  air  and  light. 

That  stood  out  in  the**  open  plain. 

And  always  got  its  share  of  rain. 

Never  became  a  forest  king 

But  lived  and  died  a  scrubby**  thing. 

The  man  who  never  had  to  toil. 

Who  never  had  to  win  his  share 
Of  sun  and  sky  and**  light  and  air. 

Never  became  a  manly  man 
But  lived  and  died  as  he  began. 

(jood  timber  does  not  grow®*  in  ease; 

The  stronger  wind,  the  tougher  trees. 

The  farther  sky,  the  greater  length ; 

By  sun  and  cold,  by  rain^*®  and  snows. 

In  tree  or  man  good  timber  grows. 

Where  thickest  stands  the  forest  growth 
We  find  the  patriarchs  of***  both. 

And  they  hold  converse  with  the  stars 
Whose  broken  branches  show  the  scars 
Of  many  winds  and  much  of^**  strife — 
This  is  the  common  law  of  life.  (148) 


Ten  Commandments  for  Social 
ConduB 

From  the  San  Franciuo  Chronicle" 

Since  (Catherine  the  Great  devised  her  ten 
commandments  for  social  conduct  at  the  Rus¬ 
sian  imperial  court,  some  one  hundred  and** 
forty  years  have  passed,  yet  they  might  stand- 
as  an  adequate  formula  for  good  manners  in 
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Quality  Positions 

A  trained  organization  and  contact  with  school  officials 
in  every  part  of  the  country  enables  us  to  place  commer¬ 
cial  teachers  in  the  finest  positions.  If  you  want  a  better 
place  now,  or  for  the  coming  school  year,  write  for  full 
details. 

SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


Robert  A.  Grant,  President 


Sbubert-Rialto  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


New  England  Compliments 
the  Pacific  Coast 

One  of  our  New  England  clients  has  just  mailed  a 
contract  to  one  of  our  Pacific  Coast  nominees,  call¬ 
ing  for  an  initial  salary  of  $4000. 

One  of  our  Eastern  clients,  the  principal  of  a  state 
educational  institution,  wants  a  man  for  all-round 
commercial  work,  at  a  salary  that  will  eventually  be 
$3600.  Yes,  we  are  helping  him  vigorously,  just  as 
we  want  to  help  you.  When  shall  we  expect  your 
letter? 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

(A  Specialty  by  a  Speeialut) 

E.  E.  Gaylord,  Larcom  ATonue,  Beverly,  Mass. 
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rnodern  society.  The  rules,*®  brought  to  light 
by  soviet  workmen  dismantling  rooms  in  the 
famous  Winter  Palace,  are: 

1.  Leave  your  rank  outside  as®®  well  as  your 
liat,  and  especially  your  sword. 

2.  Leave  your  right  to  precedence,  your 
pride  and  similar  feeling  outside^®  the  door. 

3.  Be  gay,  but  do  not  spoil  anything;  do 
not  break  nor  gnaw  anything. 

4.  Sit,  stand,  talk*®®  as  you  will  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  anybody. 

5.  Talk  moderately  and  not  very  loudly,  so 
as  not  to  make  the*-®  ears  and  heads  of  others 
ache. 

6.  Argue  without  anger  and  without  excite¬ 
ment. 

7.  Neither  sigh  nor  yawn,  nor  make**®  any¬ 
body  dull  or  heavy. 

8.  In  all  innocent  games,  whatever  one  pro¬ 
poses,  let  all  join. 

9.  Elat  whatever  is  sweet*®®  and  savory  but 
drink  with  moderation,  so  that  each  may  find 
his  legs  upon  leaving  the  room. 

10.  Tell  no*®®  tales  out  of  school ;  whatever 
goes  in  at  one  ear  must  go  out  at  the  other 
before  leaving  the  room.^®® 

Perhaps  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  these 
regulations  should  fit  our  own  times  as  well 
as  Catherine’s.  Etiquette  changes^^®  with  pass¬ 
ing  time,  but  good  manners  remain  much  the 
same,  and  if  there  is  a  lamentable  violation  of 
some  of^*®  Catherine’s  rules  today,  there  prob¬ 
ably  was  the  same  even  when  her  iron  hand 
was  in  readiness  to  smite  the  offender.  (260) 

T/ie  Life  of  a  Saucer 

By  Clinton  fV.  Gilbert,  in  "Business" 

(Concluded  from  the  April  issue) 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  made***®  its  own 
dishes  to  test.  Manufacturers  of  china  sub¬ 
mitted  theirs  to  the  blows  of  the  swinging 
ball  and  to  a**®®  surface  scratcher.  Experts  of 
the  Bureau  conducted  their  investigations  in 
the  porcelain  factories.  The  hotel  owners 
became  interested  and  appointed**®®  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  participate  in  the  tests.  In  several 
of  the  largest  hotels,  records  were  kept  of  the 
life  of*-®®  tableware  in  actual  use,  both  Amer¬ 
ican  and  foreign,  of  various  makes  and  of  dif¬ 
ferent  designs — for  it  soon  was  found*^^®  that 
an  important  factor  determining  the  durability 
of  a  dish  is  its  shape. 

As  a  result  of  tests  conducted  in*^*®  the 
Bureau  and  in  the  factories  and  the  records 
kept  by  the  hotels,  it  was  found  that  American 
china  chipped*^®®  and  broke  less  easily  than 
foreign  china ;  but  that  the  surface  of  foreign 
china,  being  more  highly  glazed,  wore  long¬ 
er*-®®  than  did  that  of  American  make. 

This  difference  in  durability  probably  is  due 
to  the  difference  in  the  European  and*®®® 
American  ways  of  making  china.  In  Europe 
the  body  of  a  dish  is  baked  at  a  relatively  low 
temperature  and*®®®  the  glaze  is  applied  at  a 
high  temperature.  In  America  the  method  is 
reversed,  the  body  being  cast  at  a*®*®  high 


temperature  and  the  glaze  applied  at  a  temiier- 
ature  relatively  low. 

It  was  found,  as  already  suggested,  that  the 
shape,*®®®  especially  of  plates  and  saucers, 
affected  the  tendency  to  chip.  The  flatter  a 
dish — the  less  its  edges  are  raised*®®® — the 
better  it  stands  a  whack  on  the  edge  from  the 
swinging  pendulum  or  at  the  hands  of  the 
bus-boy**®®  and  dishwasher. 

The  consequence  has  been  that  the  hotels, 
in  buying  tableware,  have  changed  their  speci¬ 
fications  so  as  to  apply**-®  all  that  has  been 
learned  about  the  qualities  that  make  dishes 
durable.  Several  'of  the  big  hotels  still  are 
keeping***®  records.  The  Bureau  still  is  bak¬ 
ing  and  whacking  china.  Meantime,  plates  and 
saucers  will  be  flatter.  The  old-fashioned 
man,**®®  if  any  such  remains  who  likes  to  drink 
his  coffee  out  of  his  saucer,  will  have  to 
change  his  ways.**®® 

This  experiment  with  chinaware  1  have  de¬ 
scribed  in  detail  to  indicate  how  industry  and 
the  Bureau  cooperate.  The  benefits  of*®®® 
industrial  studies  accrue  to  the  government  as 
a  buyer,  to  the  manufacturer  in  enabling  him 
to  turn  out  a  superior*®-®  product,  and  to  the 
public  as  a  consumer. 

Chinaware  manufacture  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  the  ceramic  industries  on  the*®*®  prob¬ 
lems  of  which  the  Bureau  has  worked,  and 
is  working.  But  everything  that  is  made  with 
clay  or  silicon  has*®®®  been  studied  with  a  view 
to  helping  either  the  manufacturer  or  the  con¬ 
sumer  or  to  bringing  them  to  a  better*®®®  un¬ 
derstanding  of  each  other.  Among  the  ceramic 
products  are  included  the  humble  brick  and 
the  expensive  and  ornamental  terra  cotta.*®®® 

I  have  told  already  how  the  Bureau  solved 
the  problems  of  the  optical  glass.  However, 
more  people  are  interested,  probably,*®^®  in 
glass  for  windows.  On  window  glass  the 
Bureau  has  worked  more  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  architect  and  builder*®*®  than  from  that 
of  the  manufacturer,  though  the  manufacturer 
is  benefited  through  being  enabled  to  estimate 
more  closely  the  quality*®®®  and  value  of  his 
own  product. 

For  example,  in  the  front  of  a  fine  retail  shop 
in  Washington  there  is*®®®  a  big  plate  glass 
window,  through  the  center  of  which  runs  a 
serious  defect.  If  the  Bureau’s  standards  of 
quality**®®  had  been  available  at  the  time  that 
plate  of  glass  was  installed,  both  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  the  architect  would  have**^® 
known  that  the  glass  was  not  of  high  quality. 

Moreover,  suppose  the  plate  had  been  set 
into  the  front  of***®  a  shop  in  some  windy  city 
of  the  West  or  at  some  exposed  point  in  a 
city  where  the  wintry**®®  gusts  sweep  unim¬ 
peded.  Probably  the  first  good  blow  would 
have  shattered  the  great  pane.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  would  have  had  a**®®  dissatisfied  cus¬ 
tomer  to  reckon  with  and  the  owner  of  the 
building  or  some  insurance  company  would 
have  confronted  a  loss  of*®®®  several  hundred 
dollars. 

One  of  the  problems  both  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  the  user  of  glass  has  been  just 
what*®^®  wind  pressures  glass  would  stand. 
Engineers  designing  bridges  have  been  able  to 
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estimate  and  allow  for  wind  stress ;  but  no^®*® 
one  could  tell  just  how  much  strain  from  the 
wind  great  panes  of  glass  will  stand.  Every 
time  there  is^®“®  an  especially  heavy  storm  you 
read  about  the  smashing  of  plate  glass.  How 
much  do  defects  in  the  glass  contribute^®®” 
to  its  shattering  under  strains? 

This  has  been  another  problem  of  the  in¬ 
dustry — ^how  to  rate  glass  according  to  its'””” 
defects.  The  manufacturer  always  has  rated 
his  glass — both  plate  and  sheet,  the  fine  glass 
and  the  ordinary  window  glass'®^” — into  three 
grades — AA,  A,  and  B.  But  he  always  has 
judged  without  any  rules,  merely  casting  his 
eye'”'”  over  a  piece  of  glass  and,  perhaps, 
optimistically  underestimating  its  defects.  He 
has  turned  out  a  great  sheet  of  glass'®””  and, 
looking  it  over  carefully  he  has  decided  that 
here,  there,  and  in  another  place  were  the 
best  parts  of'”®”  it  and  he  has  cut  out  those 
parts  and  marked  them  AA.  Then  he  has  cut 
out  the  next^”””  best  parts  and  rated  them  A, 
and,  finally,  all  the  rest  that  could  be  used  at 
all  for  windows  has^”*”  drawn  the  rating  B. 

Now  suppose  the  builder  bought  a  big  pane 
of  glass  for  a  show  window.  He  ordered^”'” 
grade  AA.  He  got  a  sheet,  looked  it  over, 
and  found  defects.  He  insisted  that  the  glass 
was  not*”””  AA  and  the  manufacturer  insisted 
that  it  was.  But  neither  could  prove  his  con¬ 
tention  by  referring  to  a  standard,*”®”  for 
standards  were  lacking. 

So,  cooperating  with  manufacturers  and 
architects,  tlie  Bureau  set  about  the  establish¬ 
ing  of  standards.  The  Bureau*'””  began  test¬ 
ing  glass  for  defects  and  their  influence  on 
service.  The  findings  will  be  embodied  in  a 
report  soon  to^'^”  be  published. 

The  report  will  establish  what,  by  general 
agreement,  will  be  the  specifications  of  the 
industry.  It  will  retain*"”  the  old  system  of 
grading  into  AA,  A,  and  B  glass,  but  will 
substitute  for  opinion,  positive  tests.  It*'®” 
will  set  forth  the  number  and  kind  of  imper¬ 
fections  allowable  in  any  given  area  of  AA 
glass.  If  the*'®”  faults  exceed  that  number 
the  sheet  becomes  grade  A ;  and  if,  again,  the 
faults  exceed  a  given  number  the  grade**”” 
drops  to  B. 

On  the  question  of  how  much  wind  pressure 
glass  of  a  given  area  and  of  each***”  grade 
will  stand  the  Bureau  has  not  complete  its 
tests.  Its  findings  will  be  highly  valuable  to 
architects  and  builders. 

Another**'”  product  that,  because  of  its  ex¬ 
tensive  use  in  the  past  few  years,  has  attracted 
the  study  of  the  Bureau  of**®”  Standards  is 
hollow  tile.  Hollow  tile  is  made  of  clay  that 
is  pressed  through  a  die.  The  tile  is  used**®” 
as  a  substitute  for  brick  in  the  building  of 
houses,  as  a  fireproofing  material  in  steel¬ 
framed  buildings  and  as*®””  a  material  for  par¬ 
titions. 

The  uses  suggest  questions  that  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  has  been  called  upon  to  answer. 
What*®*”  are  the  fire-resisting  qualities?  What 
clays  produce  a  hollow  tile  that  offers  the 
greatest  resistance  to  fire?  How  can  such*®'” 
questions  be  answered  outside  such  a  labora¬ 
tory  as  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards? 


One  cannot  wait  till  many  buildings*®*”  take 
fire  to  determine  how  hollow  tile  serves  its 
purpose.  And  even  if  one  could  wait  there 
would  be  differences*®'”  of  opinion  as  to  the  re¬ 
sults.  Moreover,  if  manufacturers  themselves 
conducted  tests  their  reports  would  not  be 
accepted  as  unbiased.*'””  Findings  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  are  accept^  without 
question. 

Thus  at  the  Bureau  you  may  see  the  queer 
furnace,*'*”  one  side  of  which  is  a  hollow-tile 
wall ;  and  you  may  see  other  furnaces  in 
which  hollow-tile  walls*"”  are  being  subjected 
to  both  heat  and  pressure.  The  results  of 
the  studies  are  available  to  the  tilemakers  and 
to*'®”  architects  and  builders.  Just  how  strong 
a  hollow-tile  wall  is  the  Bureau  has  de¬ 
termined,  also  how  effective  it  is  for  fire¬ 
proofing,  and  what  clays  make*'®”  the  best 
tiles.  All  that  can  be  known  about  a  com¬ 
paratively  new  building*”””  material  now  is 
known. 

Competition  with  the  hollow-tile  makers  has 
brought  the  brickmakers  into  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  for*®*”  tests  of  brick.  One  of  the 
claims  of  the  hollow-tile  manufacturers  was 
that  for  building  houses  their  product  was*”'” 
desirable  because  the  air  chambers  rendered 
walls  cold-proof  and  heat-proof.  The  brick- 
makers  countered  with  a  new  plan  of*”®” 
laying  bricks — on  edge  instead  of  the 
broad-side-down  and  separated  one  from 
another  so  that  walls  constructed  this*”®”  way 
contained  the  desired  air  chambers.  This 
method  of  laying  bricks  is  fairly  well-estab¬ 
lished  abroad  but  in  this  country*®””  it  was 
new. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  was  called  upon 
to  test  the  new  kind  of  brick  wall.  The 
Bureau*®*”  isn’t  especially  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  air  chambers  in  the  walls,  whether 
the  walls  be  of  tile  or  of**'”  brick,  keep  houses 
cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter.  But  it 
found  that  brick  walls  built  in  the  new*”®” 
way  were  strong  and  possessed  of  other  de¬ 
sirable  qualities. 

Unfortunately,  because  bricks  vary  so  in 
qualities — they  draw  their  characteristics*®*® 
from  the  localities  whence  they  come — ^the 
Bureau  cannot  broadcast  universal  advice  to 
the  brickmakers. 

Brick  is  the  cheapest  of*'””  the  ceramic 
building  materials  and  the  most  expensive  is 
terra  cotta.  Terra  cotta  is  used  chiefly  as  an 
ornament  or*'*”  for  the  exteriors  of  very 
elaborate  buildings.  It  is  an  art  material, 
made  from  draft^  designs  and  often  molded 
by*"”  sculptors. 

Besides,  at  the  request  of  the  industry  and 
for  the  guidance  of  architects  and  builders 
working  with  terra  cotta,*'*”  the  Bureau 
formulated  a  set  of  standardized  specifications. 
(2768) 


The  man  who  expects  to  have  greatness 
thrust  upon  him  must  be  a  pretty  good  waiter. 
(16) 
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Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

Not  in  the  Bargain 

College  Grad:  I’m  a  collie  man,  and  I 
want  a  position. 

Employer:  No  college  man  will  work  in 
this  place*®  so  long  as  I’m  boss. 

College  Grad:  Who  mentioned  work?  (30) 


The  Long  and  Short  of  It 

“Can  you  give  a  good  description  of  your 
absconding  cashier,”  suavely  asked  the  detec¬ 
tive. 

“Well,”  answered  the  hotel  proprietor,  “P® 
believe  he’s  about  five  feet  five  inches  tall  and 
above  seven  thousand  dollars  short.”  (34) 


Satisfied 

Counsel:  I  am  sorry  I  couldn’t  do  more 
for  you. 

Convicted  Client:  Don’t  mention  it,  gov¬ 
ernor;  ain’t  five  years  enough?  (20) 


Well,  Yes 

Wife:  Do  you  know  what  day  it  is?  It 
is  twenty-five  years  ago  today  since  we  be¬ 
came  engaged! 

Absent*®-minded  Professor :  Why  didn’t  you 
remind  me  before?  It’s  high  time  we  got 
married.  (34) 


Very  Helpful 

A  lady  called  at  the  bank  and  asked  for  a 
check  book,  saying :  “I  lost  the  one  you  gave 
me*®  yesterday;  but  it  won’t  matter  because 
I  was  particular  to  sign  all  the  checks  as  soon 
as  I  got  it^®  so  they  won’t  be  any  good  for 
anyone  else.”  (49) 

Sure  Sign 

Worker:  If  the  boss  don’t  take  back  what 
he  said  to  me,  I’ll  be  quitting  soon. 

Foreman :  ^Vhat  did  he*®  say? 

Worker :  He  gave  me  a  week’s  notice.  (28) 

Relief  Squad 

“Have  you  still  got  the  same  chaperone  you 
had  last  year?” 

“No,  my  dear.  I  wore  the  poor  old  thing*® 
out.  Now  I’ve  got  three  working  in  eight- 
hour  shifts.”  (30) 


Motivation  Through  Stenographic 
Contests 

( Concluded  from  page  314) 

on  their  schedules.  No  large  school  is  too 
busy  to  send  football,  or  baseball  or  debating 
teams  around  to  other  schools.  Those  groups 
require  special  drilling  while  the  group  that 
goes  to  a  typewriting  and  shorthand  contest 
need  only  know  who  is  in  the  group  long 
enough  in  advance  to  secure  transportation. 
The  more  closely  the  whole  class  is  held  in 
anticipation,  the  better  for  each  member  of  the 
class — each  has  the  feeling  of  possibility  and 
keen  eagerness.  The  teacher  having  small  class 
groups  can  do  much  more  individual  work, 
can  discover  individual  weaknesses  and  help  to 
overcome  them  much  more  easily  than  the 
teacher  who  meets  the  pupils  in  large  classes. 

This  contest  field  is  one  that  is  only  touched 
on  the  edges  here  in  the  east  and  deserves 
much  consideration  for  development.  One  has 
only  to  look  at  the  results  obtained  by  states 
where  they  have  been  of  long  standing  to  see 
how  the  standard  has  risen  year  after  year, 
or  to  get  the  bulletins  from  some  of  the  western 
states  like  Colorado,  concerning  commercial 
contests  to  see  how  they’ve  gone  into  all  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  with  the  contest  spirit  and 
how  really  worth  while  they  have  made  them 
for  the  students. 


New  York  G.  S.  T.  A.  Endorses 
Federation 

(Concluded  from  page  jee) 

“Thus,”  Miss  Rush  concluded,  “we  see  that 
well-constructed  tests  show  not  only  the  in¬ 
dividual  difficulties  of  the  pupils  but  also  the 
teacher’s  short-comings  in  presenting  the  work. 
With  the  actual  defects  known,  the  teacher  is 
in  a  position  to  apply  remedial  measures,  and 
that  means  improvement  in  instruction.” 

Among  the  guests  of  the  Association  were 
Mr.  Joseph  S.  Taylor  and  Mr.  John  P.  Conroy, 
district  superintendents;  Mr.  Walter  L. 
Hervey,  chairman.  Board  of  Examiners ;  Mrs. 
Evelyn  W.  Allan,  principal.  Girls’  Commer¬ 
cial  High  School,  Brooklyn;  Dr.  Edward  J. 
McNamara,  principal.  High  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Manhattan;  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Dcwiohue, 
Public  School  4,  Manhattan;  Mr.  Samuel 
Viertel,' principal.  Junior  High  School  43;  and 
Mr.  Gabriel  R.  Mason,  Clark  Junior  High 
School. 


The  American  Shorthand  Teacher  for  May 


INEXPENSIVE 

but 

EFFECTIVE 


The  wordsigns  are  the  most  essential  part  of  the  equipment 
of  a  shorthand  writer.  Forming,  as  they  do,  75  per  cent  of  all 
material  written  from  dictation,  the  shorthand  writer’s  facility  in 
the  use  of  wordsigns  determines  his  speed  and  accuracy,  to  a  large 
extent. 

The  most  effective  way  ever  devised  of  learning  the  wordsigns 
is  the  use  of  the  Gregg  Writer  Wordsign  Chart,  containing  every 
wordsign  in  the  system.  This  chart  may  be  used  profitably  from 
the  time  the  pupil  completes  Lesson  Eight  in  the  Manual  until  he 
wins  our  diamond  medal  for  writing  two  hundred  words  a  minute! 
The  cost  is  only  two  cents  for  each  chart. 


THE  GREGG  WRITER 


16  West  47  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  remittance  zeith  order 


For  the  $ . inclosed  send . charts  at  two 

cents  each. 
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New  Dictation  Material 


R^ational  Dictation 


Dr.  Edward  J.  McNamara,  Principal,  and  Mark  I.  Markett,  Chairman 
Department  of  Stenography,  High  School  of  Commerce, 
New  York  City 


“Rational  Dictation,”  written  by  two  of  the  best-known  shorthand 
teachers  in  the  country,  is  new  in  l^th  content  and  method.  The  book 
will  contain  about  480  pages  of  material,  and  will  be  divided  into  three 
parts: 

1.  Letters  from  Regents  Examinations  (193  letters) 

2.  Actual  correspondence  pertaining  to  various  types 

of  business  (332  letters) 

3.  Articles  (63  articles) 


In  addition  to  the  actual  dictation  letters,  the  book  will  contain  eight 
pages  of  models  of  letterheads,  complimentary  closing,  signatures,  etc., 
and  a  classified  index  of  letters.  The  letters  will  be  numbered  in  sequence, 
beginning  with  1  in  each  part.  In  addition  to  this  sequence  number,  there 
will  be  a  number  referring  to  the  next  letter  in  that  classification.  This 
plan  will  enable  teachers  to  group  letters  according  to  types  of  business 
where  such  classification  is  deemed  desirable. 


Shorthand  Vocahulary 

All  letters  and  articles  will  be  accompanied  by  a  shorthand  vocabulary  of 
important  or  difficult  words  and  phrases.  These  outlines  are  printed  in  the  left 
margin  of  the  page.  The  shorthand  outlines,  as  far  as  possible,  are  placed  opposite 
the  lines  in  which  the  words  or  phrases  are  to  be  found. 


Syllabic  Intensity 

This  book  is  graded  according  to  syllabic  intensity,  ranging  from  1.22  to  1.87. 


r  A  Companion  to  Gregg  Speed  Studies 

“Rational  Dictation”  is  not  a  substitute  for  “Gregg  Speed  Studies.”  Best  results 
will  be  obtained  by  using  the  first  140  pages  of  “Gregg  Speed  Studies”  along  with 
the  “Manual,”  and  by  correlating  the  remaining  lessons  in  “Speed  Studies”  with  the 
letters  and  articles  in  “Rational  Dictation.” 


List  Price  $1.40  ——  Discount  to  Schools 


Except  when  ordered  for  examination  with  a  view  to 
adoption  for  eUu»  use,  tingle  **detk  eopiet**  will 
he  billed  at  the  regular  teaehert*  discount  of  25%, 
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The  crowning  success  of  one  of  the  finest  teachers'  conventions  on  record  brought  out  this  big  assemblage  for  the  dinner  and  dance.  The  story  of  the 

E.  C.  T.  A.  meeting  will  be  found  on  page  370. 


